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Trade Unions and Socialism 


In the continuing debate about the role, 
the power and the function of trade 
unions there are basic misconceptions on 
both sides. 


Some of what are often called 
“moderate” trade union leaders, for 
example, think that unions should 
properly involve themselves in the 


shaping and execution of government 
policy. Len Murray is one of these; a 
constant complaint of his is that the 
Thatcher government are formulating 
policy whihout first calling the TUC to 
Ten Downing Street. One inevitable result 
of this attitude is that the unions are too 
often preoccupied with trying to resist 
the irresistible—opposing the inexorable 
effects of the slump on employment, for 
example. 

Then there is the less “moderate” 
element, who are sure that the unions can 
extend themselves into the ownership of 
industry. This element is liable to 
organise sit-ins at firms which are about 
to close when they have become un- 
profitable and then to entertain fantasies 
about the basis of ownership and control 
in capitalist society, At more alarming 
times this approach can lead on to even 
wilder fantasies, that a sit-in can be the 
first step on the road to a socialist revolu- 
tion. In reality what happens is that the 
profit-making demands of capitalism first 
undermine, then grind away, the fantasies 
and the enthusiasm which they gave birth 
to. 

On the other side of the debate the 
great misconception is that trade unions 
are all-powerful, that they dictate policy 
to governments, run industry and can 
exert a strangle-hold on vital points in 
society such as medical services. The evi- 
dence offered to support this point of 
view is usually the disruption which can 
be caused by a strike and events like the 
collapse of the Heath government in 
1973/4 and the recent retreat by the 
Thatcher government in face of the 
miners. 

In fact, on both occasions the govern- 


ments of the day judged the situation in 
terms of capitalist priorities—that is on 
the likely profitability of industry at large 
and the possibility of notching up a 
victory in the class struggle. These judge- 
ments did nothing to alter the basic situa- 
tion; capitalism is still there, still run on 
the same motives and the same assump- 
tions. At present, for example, there is 
reason to think that the government sees 
its retreat as no more than a temporary 
measure, to give some time to regroup its 
forces. This is what happened 
render (or so it seemed at the ti 
miners before the General Strike 
(At that time there was another 
group at work—the coal own 
there was little complaint in the n 
a powerful minority dictating ¢ 
the government.) 

All these misconceptions can 
cleared simply by a clear idea abe 
role of trade unions, one which 
with their history and their reality. 

The first fact to take into account in 
this is that we live at present in 2 c 
divided society, the division being 
on the minority class ownership of 
means of wealth production and d 
tion. This division is the direct cav 
clash over the apportioning of 
which takes the form of a dispute abou 
wages and working conditions. On the 
one hand the working class, who do not 
own the means of production, str 
for the best possible wages i 
ditions. The more they get the 
is for the owners, the capitalist ¢ 
employ the workers, 

This clash is a continuing, unavoidable 
feature of capitalist society. It is c iS 
that in this—as in any other—st 
unity is strength. The employers 
nise this; they have their own org 
tions such as the Confederation of B 
Industry and overseeing them all, pro- 
tecting the privileged position of the 
capitalist class as a whole, is the might of 
the state machine. 

In face of this, 



























the working class 





would be entirely helpless if they did not 
also build their own unity. Failure to do 
this would reduce workers’ bargaining 
over wages and conditions of work to a 
disorganised mass of separate, feeble en- 
treaties. At present the trade unions, with 
all their faults (and socialists are more 
aware of these than anyone) represent 
that unity and offer the workers their 
only chance of offering to the employers 
a concerted front of resistance. 

But there are many ways in which the 
unions, even accepting their present de- 
ficiencies, could be much more effective. 
zo begin with, they should confine their 

: to the industrial field, to the 
) — and improve workine 
nditions of Ww ork. They 







to call 
1em im to see the ar Minister, the 
r of the Exchequer, the Minister 
.These are no more than in- 
weaken their resolve in 
their proper function to pro- 
class interests on the in- 
om effective union will not 
, such inducements but 
>dly carry out its task in 
interests. 
there is a recognition of 
i ade union activity. This 
nly defensive; it is by definition 
ct of capitalist society, an inevit- 
roduct of that society and is re- 
to operating under capitalism. 











ressures upon workers; they cannot eli- 
minate those pressures. They can only 
ameliorate working class problems, they 
cannot cure those problems. They can 
only moderate the effects of capitalism. 
[Continued bottom next page 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


Farewell, Harold! 


Ah, how Harold Wilson will be missed! 
Who can rival that calm defusing of the 
difficult TV question, lighting his pipe 
and losing the interviewer in a literal and 
metaphorical smokescreen so that he 
could get away without answering the 
question, or with answering one which 
hadn’t been asked! 

Is there another such master of the 
facile, memorably headline-catching 
phrase, Like the “white hot technological 
revolution” which, in the early sixties, 
was going to bring in the age of bound- 
less prosperity for us all. Like ‘“‘a week in 
politics is a long time”, which meant that 
workers’ memories are peculiarly stunted 
about capitalism—a defect which its 

Qdicaders exploit for all it is worth. 

Will there be an equal in the art of the 
bland assurance that all things could be 
planned into docility by the magic Wilson 
touch? For nothing, if we are to believe 
Wilson, ever surprised him; his resigna- 
tion as Prime Minister had, apparently, 
nothing to do with the mess of British 
capitalism under Labour but had been 
planned years before. Even the announce- 
ment of his impending retirement from 
Parliament has, he says, no bearing on the 
present split in the Labour Party. 

Shall we ever see again such unshake- 
able audacity? Whenever the breath of 
scandal passed across him—which 
happened more often than a politician 
might hope—Wilson dealt with it by a 
simple denial. So it was that he wriggled 
out of a threatened exposure of Labour’s 
condoning Rhodesian sanctions busting. 
It was unlucky for him that the recipients 
of his infamous Resignation Honours ex- 
posed themselves so soon as crooks—or 
at least as the sort of crooks capitalism is 
liable to punish. But by then it had gone 
too far, 








TRADE UNIONS, concluded from page 62] 


they cannot abolish the system. 

That must be the work of a socialist 
4 working class, a working class conscious 
of the basic causes of capitalism’s prob- 
lems and of the need to replace it with 
socialism. As that consciousness grows it 
will affect all social organs within capital- 
ism; they will all become that more effec- 
tive for an injection of aware, politically 
aggressive socialists. And that will apply 
with special force to trade unions. At 
present. the unions are in truth a com- 
paratively feeble lot, which should be 
vastly more effective given the size and 
the industrial power. of their member- 
ship. As the socialist movement grows, so 
will the strength and the effectiveness of 
the unions, powered by a membership 
no longer content to accept minor con- 
cessions from their masters but deter- 
mined to have it all, for the benefit of all. 
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Yes he will be missed for he was a 
master politician —which means that he is 
the master of all the arts of manipulation, 
cynicism and plain deceit which capital- 
ism’s politics require. And no doubt 
capitalism will reward him generously for 
his service. 


Goose-stepping 


In the 1945 election Tory newspapers 
often published the famous photograph 
of Clement Attlee giving the clenched fist 
salute at a Republican parade in the 
Spanish Civil War. This salute, the Tories 
warned us, meant that Attlee was really 
a Communist and if he ever became Prime 
Minister the way would be open for a 
full blooded revolution which would 
obliterate the monarchy, the House of 
Lords, cricket, tea on the lawn and every- 
thing else which is dear in the British Way 
of Life. 

Well immediately on their taking 
power Attlee’s ministers were seen to be 
visiting the various royal homes and ner- 
vous defenders of the British Way of Life 
might have assumed that they were doing 
so in order to give the ruling class notice 
to quit. 

Such paranoia would have been blind 
to the evidence, of which there was 
plenty, that the position of the British 
ruling class was being stoutly defended by 
that Labour government and that ruling 
class figureheads like the royal family 
were going about their business in 
complete assurance of their continued 
existence. 

And now we have been given a glimpse 
of what actually went on during those 
visits. True, this glimpse (and it is second- 
hand at that) comes from the jealous, 
vindictive pen of Richard Crossman, 
whose contempt for his fellow politician 
was palpable (what must he have thought 
of the workers who voted for them?) but 
who did not tell lies all the time. 

And Crossman has it that Labour 
ministers—including the austere, forbod- 
ding, one-time darling of the left wing 
Stafford Cripps—made fools of them- 
selves in order to please the royals. Queen 
Elizabeth, for example, was always liable 
to be amused by the sight of ministers of 
the crown goose-stepping in line into a 
room, 

So Attlee’s ministers goose-stepped. 
And the Queen laughed and perhaps com- 
mented on what nice, reassuring, un- 
threatening ministers she had in this 
supposedly revolutionary government. 
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When the fun was over, the ministers 
returned to their labours of trying to con- 
trol British capitalism while telling the 
working class that they were building 
socialism. 

These people might well have felt 
contempt for the workers who with their 
votes acquiesced in such obscenities. 
When the workers express their contempt 
at it all—that is when we shall be making 
discernible progress. 


Turning Thatcher 


Come back Ted Heath, all is forgiven. 
Only by ignoring everyday facts can the 
Tories pretend that their policy is not in 
tatters. Thatcher’s defiant assurance to 
her party’s conference last autumn that 
“this lady’s not for turning” is becoming 
ever more embarassing. 

At the 1979 election the Tories 
claimed that solving the problems of 
British capitalism was really a simple 
matter; it had just escaped the attention 
of former governments, including Tory 
ones under Prime Ministers like Heath. 
One essential of the cure was that the 
governments should not interfere in wage 
disputes or to save unprofitable 
businesses. Left to themselves, to sink or 
swim in capitalism’s market economy, if 
they survived they would have proved 
their worth. If they went under well that 
would also be healthy because it would 
get rid of an industrial and commercial 
liability. So in the end we would all be 
more secure, richer. 

Heath’s version of the same policy was 
that his government would not bale out 
“Jame duck” firms and he too promised 
that his programme was a blindingly 
simple and effective remedy. Well it did 
not work out like that and Heath had to 
abandon his theories, with firms like 
Rolls Royce marking his retreat like 
tombstones. 

In fact, the days are long gone when a 
capitalist class will allow basic industries 
to expire simply because their books 
don’t balance. Some industries have to be 
run at a loss in the overall interests of a 
national capitalism; thus most advanced 
industrial states subsidise their railways 
and their airlines— which means they pay 
to keep them going because they can’t 
afford to let them collapse. 

Thatcher’s government is now openly 
tecognising the force of this; they are 
pouring vast sums of money into British 
Leyland, British Steel and part of their 
climb down to the miners was a huge 
financial injection into the National Coal 
Board. Heath could not have been more 
generous. 

With better luck in capitalism’s affairs, 
Thatcher’s rule might have coincided with 
a boom, which would have allowed her to 
claim that “‘monetarism’’ works. As it is, 
Saatchi and Saatchi have a big job on 
their hands for they must not only try to 
prove that ‘“‘monetarism”’ is working but 
that it has even been tried. 

A typical mess of deceit. 
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Trade Unions and the State 


Trade Unions today are respectable 
organisations. Their leaders move in 
lofty circles, both nationally and inter- 
nationally, and sit on royal commissions 
and boards of major charities. Unions, 
too, are to some extent partners with 
employers in the management of 
production, and are consulted to varying 
degrees by governments who need their 
advice and cooperation. But this situation 
is fairly recent: less than fifty years ago, 
union involvement with government was 
minimal. It is only just over a century 
since unions achieved any adequate legal 
status, and fifty years before that they 
were actually illegal. 

It has been argued that the first unions 
were a response to the Industrial Revol- 
ution, so that their history should be 
dated from the late eighteenth century. 
An alternative view sees the unions as the 
descendants, albeit much altered, of the 
mediaeval craft guilds, which were trans- 
formed by the conditions of capitalist 
wage labour. This latter view has recently 
been supported by R.A.Leeson in Travel- 
ling Brothers: 


I would argue that the “trade unions” 
of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries derived a heritage 
from the earlier draft organisations by 
direct and indirect means, by links 
that were not only traditional and 
imitative, but also organisational. The 
unions in many trades have a pre- 
history as well as a history and a very 
long and proud one. Rather than 
being called “spontaneously” into 
existence by the Industrial Revolution, 
many of them were instead utterly 
transformed from what they had 
been before. 


So we must examine “what they had 
been before”’. 

Guilds arose from about the thirteen- 
th century as a form of organisation 
among all those who in feudal society 
were neither nobles nor ecclesiastics. 
One type of guild (also called a craft, 
among other names) embraced all inhab- 
itants of a town who followed the same 
occupation or trade. Such guilds estab- 
lished minimum standards for goods, and 
maintained strict regulations for apprent- 
iceship (generally a seven-year term), as 
a way of controlling skills and reducing 
competition. In 1351 the Statute of 
Labourers was passed, laying down max- 
imum wages in every trade. Labourers 
were supposed to remain in their town or 
village and accept whatever wages were 
offered, rather than move elsewhere in 
search of higher pay. Such regulations 
were, in theory, directed at all craft 
members, whether masters or “‘yeomen”, 
for both belonged to the guild. Gradually, 
however, the powers of the masters, or 
“livery”, increased to the point where the 
law could be called upon to protect their 
interests. A law of 1548-9 prohibited 
craft ‘“‘confederacies” that tried to lay 
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down the price for work (for a second 
offence, the punishment was a fine of 
£40 and the loss of the accused’s ears!). 
For the master guild members were now 
full-scale employers, breaking the guild 
rules by taking on, as a source of cheap 
labour, more apprentices than they were 
entitled to. 

It was against a background of increas- 
ed influence on the part of the guilds that 
the nation’s rulers passed in 1563 the 
Elizabethan Statute of Apprentices, 
popularly known as Queen Betty’s Law. 
Seven years’ apprenticeship was recon- 
firmed, as was the earlier law agains 
“confederacies and conspiracies” on th 
part of the workers. The aim was ¢ 
harmonise relations among the different 
groups within each guild and to ensure 
that the guilds as a whole were subsery- 
ient to the crown and the landowning 
class. But the nature of society 
changing: as the merchants and crait- 
masters grew more powerful, they bit by 
bit ignored and went beyond the Statute, 
seeing it as an obstacle to industrial dev- 
elopment. In 1753 Parliament stated rast 
attempts to control entry into a trad 
along the lines of the guilds, were “cont. 
rary to the liberty of the subject”. The 
regulations regarding apprenticeship 
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blocked the availability of cheap labour 
to the rising capitalist class; the Statute of 
Apprentices had become a restraint on 
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capitalist development. 

The journeymen of the crafts attempt- 
ed to use the provisions of the Statute to 
defend their position. This was more and 
more necessary because of the increased 
migration, especially of rural labourers 
uprooted by enclosing landlords. Begging 
was illegal, and such people were forced 
to seek work in the urban manufacturing 
areas: 


Thus were the agricultural people, 
first forcibly expropriated from the 
soil, driven from their homes, turned 
into vagabonds, and then whipped, 
branded, tortured by laws grotesquely 
ible, into the discipline necessary 
wage system. (Karl Marx: 
ol. 1, ch. 28) 
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closer to national trade unions. 

This was the period of repression of 
popular movements: in 1795 Acts were 
passed making it treasonable to incite 
people to hatred of the government and 
illegal to hold meetings ] 
fifty persons 
rate. Den 
aws against work 
continued. In 17 
rewarded 
that-be and much 

d in their scope of activity, 
de illegal. In 1814, the apprentice 
2 of Queen Betty’s Law was repeal- 
d, leaving the workers with neither legal 
or organisational means of resisting the 
lowering of wages and the capitalists’ 
control over their working lives. But the 
Combination Acts did not in fact succeed 
in suppressing the trade unions which, 
during the period of their illegality, 
were comparatively flourishing. For one 
thing, it was the employers, not the 
government, who were expected to do 
the actual prosecuting, and this they 
proved reluctant to do. It was after the 
passing of the Combination Acts that 
the tramping system reached its height. It 
not only facilitated (and required) 
inter-town contact, but also kept the 
unions in existence, and frustrated the 
intentions of the law-makers, whose 
regulations could not affect the tramps. 
As one employer stated to a Parliament- 
ary Select Committee: 
law cannot take hold of these men 
they leave gradually, man by man 
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Pickets at Grunwick’s (1977) 
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and get employment in other places; 

thus the Combination Laws are by 

that means completely avoided. 

It was both because of their ineffect- 
iveness, and because of the beliefs of 
some that the unions only existed on 
account of their illegality, that the 
Combination Acts were repealed, in 1824 
and 1825. 

Trade unions were now illegal, but 
their exact status and power were still 
unclear; attempts at combination could 
still fall foul of the law. It was after the 
repeal of the Combination Acts in 1834 
that the Tolpuddle Martyrs were trans- 
ported to Australia. They were trapped in 
a complex legal web, involving the 1797 
Mutiny Act, and were in fact guilty of 
“administering an oath not to reveal a 
combination which administers such 
oaths”! Despite such difficulties, unions 
expanded in the middle decades of the 
nineteenth century. It is noticeable that 
the major legislation setting forth their 
legal standing all but coincided with the 
extension of the vote to urban male 
artisans in 1867. 

Against this background, the govern- 
ment in 1866 convened a Royal Commis- 
sion on trade unions. The following year, 
a court decision declared that unions 
were associations “‘in restraint of trade” 
and hence not able to claim the protect- 
ion of the law for their funds, even if 
they were not exactly illegal. The 
minority report of the Royal Commission 
served as the basis for the 1871 Trade 
Union Act: unions were given adequate 
legal status and, importantly, their funds 


were protected. Picketing, however, was 
declared illegal. Unlike many other 
countries, no legal ‘“‘right to strike” 
was established, the unions were simply 
given specific exemption from the penal- 
ties which they would otherwise automat- 
ically have incurred at Common Law, 
which looked with disfavour on those 
who interfered with the blind working of 
market forces. The 1871 Act formed the 
basis of labour legislation for exactly a 
century. 

The Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act 1875 made _ peaceful 
picketing legal, so that conspiracy for the 
purposes of a trade union dispute was not 
now punishable. This was a period of 
major. change in the trade union move- 
ment, with the founding of many new 
unions, not based on craft lines or 
descended in any way from the guilds, 
and recruiting the unskilled and semi- 
skilled, regardless of trade or industry. At 
the same time, the tramp system was 
dying out. Going to another town in 
search of employment had some point 
when there was a good prospect of work 
being available, but was useless during 
periods of mass unemployment. Since the 
1830s, some unions had allowed their 
members to stay at home and collect 
out-of-work benefit, rather than go on 
the tramp, and this system now became 
general. There were then no government 
labour exchanges, old age pensions, or 
sickness or unemployment benefits. 
Unions provided these services — for their 
members only, of course — at the cost of 
great strain on their financial resources. 
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For the rest there was only the Poor Law. 

Union members were at that time far 
fewer in number than today: even in the 
early 1900s union membership represent- 
ed only fifteen per cent of the workforce, 
compared with the current figure of over 
fifty per cent. But the union leaders were 
becoming conscious of their potential 
power and influence, and of the need for 
a voice in Parliament. Consequently, in 
1900 was formed the Labour Represent- 
ation Committee, which in 1906 became 
the Labour Party. This founding of a 
party by trade unions was unusual: 
elsewhere in Western Europe it was pre- 
cisely the other way round, with “‘left- 


wing’ parties being founded first and 
later creating their own union move- 
ments. 


“Rapid growth 


The first Labour MPs were among 
those calling for the state to take over the 
benefit scheme run by the unions. It was 
obvious that the unions could not admin- 
ister these schemes efficiently, and that 
the interests of capitalism necessitated a 
reliable — though not too generous 
system of sickness and unemployment 
benefit and of labour exchanges. William 
Beveridge, who was instrumental in the 
establishment of the ‘‘welfare state”, 
appreciated the need for a mobile and 
well-maintained reserve army of labour: 





To be able to follow the demand (for 
labour) men must possess greater 
powers of intelligent movement from 
place to place; they must possess also 
power to move from trade to trade or 
... must have better guidance in th 
first choice of occupations. To be able 
to wait for the demand, men must 
have a reserve for emergencies; they 
must not be living from hand t 
mouth, 
or its 
wages over good and bad times a 
subsist without demoralisation until 
they can be re-absorbed again 
industrial transformations. 
Through Acts of 1909 and 1911, 
government took on some of the benefits 
previously paid by the unions. 

Elsewhere, however, the unions were 
coming into conflict with the state and 
its courts. The judgement in the 1900 
Taff Vale case meant that unions could 
in effect be sued by employers for losses 
they had sustained as a result of strike 
action; in 1909 the courts declared that 
inions could not use their funds to 
support parliamentary candidates. Both 
judgements were reversed by Acts of Parl- 
iament. The unions were now rapidly 
growing in size, and their members 
increasing in militancy. Between 1910 
and 1912 there were some major strikes, 
of South Wales miners and London 
dockers, and then a national miners’ 
strike. Even during the First World War, 
there were strikes in defiance of wartime 
legislation. In fact the war itself led to 
great advances in union membership, to 
eight million, about forty per cent of the 
workforce. 
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u can use their power to pro- 

mote and guide the scientific re- 

organisation of industry. 

The union bureaucracy was well on 
the way to collaboration with both 
government and employers. In 1931 


J. H. Thomas, once General Secretary of 
the National Union of Railwaymen, 
joined the National Government under 
Ramsay Macdonald and acquiesced in its 
policy of reducing railwaymen’s wage 
from forty-four to thirty-eight shillings 
a week. 

However, it was during the Second 
World War that union leaders’ involve- 
ment in government, and hence their role 
in defending the communal interests of 
the capitalist class against the workers, 
became deeper than ever before. Ernest 
Bevin, General Secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, became 
wartime Minister of Labour, a post which 
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trade union movement 
usly capable of exercising a 
and highly effective in- 
on this country. It was 
the formation of the 
ill coalition in the terrible 
of 1940 and Labour’s great 
ry at the polls in July 1945 that a 
I and lasting social contract was 
forged between the unions and the 
politicians. (Robert Taylor: The Fifth ©. 
Estate). 
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Taylor cites as fruits of this contract the 
“welfare state’? and the commitment to 
peacetime full employment — neither of 
which could truly be characterised as 
“lasting’’. 

Since the war union membership has 
grown steadily, especially among white- 
collar workers, as has union leaders’ 
willingness to co-operate in government 
policies aimed at reducing working-class 
living standards. When a Conservative 
government was returned in 1951, the 
TUC General Council offered its support 
and co-operation. In 1961, a sterling crisis 


led to a six-month freeze on pay rises, 
and the government established the 
National Economic Development 
Council. The unions decided by a 


majority to participate in NEDC, 


the minority arguing that the 
government was only involving the 
unions in planning in order eventually 
to implicate them in incomes policy, 
a view for which there is considerable 
support. (Colin Crouch: The Politics 
of Industrial Relations.) 
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NEDC has now become an important 
forum: six senior union leaders meet with 
cabinet ministers and representatives of 
the Confederation of British Industry 
and nationalised industries every month. 


“In Place of Strife” 


In 1965 there was another sterling 
crisis, and the government (now Labour 
again) asked the TUC to agree to some 
statutory control over pay agreements 
and to keep its own member unions in 
order. Another six-month pay freeze was 
then imposed, and since then there has 
been a more or less continuous series of 
incomes policies, whether statutory or 
supposedly voluntary, all with the aim of 
keeping down wages. In 1969 the White 
Paper In Place of Strife was issued by the 
Labour government, aimed both at 
placing various restrictions on unions and 
also at increasing the authority cf the 
union bureaucracy: unofficial strikes 
were to be made subject to strict 
statutory limits (and currently about 
ninety-five per cent of strikes are un- 
official). This never became law, but the 
Tories’ Industrial Relations Act did: 
again, among other provisions, unions’ 
powers over their members were streng- 
thened, with unions being obliged to take 
disciplinary measures against members 
striking in breach of the procedures laid 
down in the Act. 

The Industrial Relations Act was re- 
pealed in 1974, since when there has been 
a fair amount of labour legislation, 
covering areas such as health and safety at 
work, unfair dismissal, and sexual and 
racial discrimination. As a result, workers 
may not be quite so much at the mercy 
of their employers as they once were, but 
their subordinate position at the work- 
place, and in society as a whole, has not 
been altered one jot. The political and 
judicial representatives of the capitalist 
class, however, like to represent the 
unions as overly powerful enemies of 
freedom. For instance, in the course of 
one judgement in 1977, Lord Denning 
stated: 


Parliament has conferred more free- 
dom from restraint on trade unions 
than ever has been known to the law 
before. All legal restraints have been 
lifted so that they can now do as they 
will. 


This is a typical Denning remark: prepos- 
terous, class-biassed nonsense. The Grun- 
wick case is quite sufficient to show that 
unions cannot just “‘do as they will’’. 

One of the aims of recent legislation 
has been to increase the authority of full- 
time union bureaucrats over their unruly 
and allegedly strike-obsessed members. 
But there is a paradox here, in that 
governments also believe that union 
leaders often force their unwilling 
members to strike; hence the call for 
compulsory strike ballots. The closed 
shop is another area where governments 
have contradictory policies: on the one 
hand, non-union members can lessen the 
effectiveness of a strike, but cn the other 
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hand ali-union membership can make the 
job of controlling workers that much 
easier. This, then, is the kind of trade 
union movement that the capitalist class 
would like to see: one that exercises 
reliable control over its members and is 
both able and willing to water down their 
demands for higher wages and better 
working conditions. One way of achieving 
this is to have union leaders sit on govern- 
ment economic bodies and attain the 
trappings of some power or influence. 
With its annual economic review, the 
TUC is an economic and _ political 
pressure-group like so many others. 

The unions are a necessary weapon in 


that they help to prevent employers from 
keeping wages down too much but, 
because of the nature of capitalism, they 
are strictly limited in what they can 
achieve for their members. Their proper 
sphere of activity is that of defending 
workers’. conditions and standards of 
living, not in helping the capitalist class to 
administer their system. However, there is 
little point in leftists bewailing “‘betrayal”’ 
by the union leaders, for the unions can 
only be as good (as active, as militant, as 
democratic) as their members. In the ab- 
sence of a class-conscious working class, 
trade unionists have the unions they 
deserve. PB 








Redundant d 


Walter Goldsmith, Director General of 
the Institute of Directors, did not like the 
fact that the Thatcher government 
averted, at least for the time being, the 
threat of a countrywide coal strike. He 
commented (Guardian, 20/2/81): “The 
events of the last few days have reduced 
the . . . government’s economic policies 
to a shambles . . .They have caved in on 
all fronts . . .They are .. . reinforcing 
trade union power’. Well, isn’t this jolly 
hard cheese! Here are the directors, 
rubbing their hands gleefully in expect- 
ation of the miners being put in their 
place, only to find the contest called off 
at the last minute! Unfortunateley for the 


‘directors, and those who think like them, 


the capitalists cannot live as capitalists 
without the workers, from whom they 
extract the surplus value from which 
their profits come. Consequently, when 
these confrontations arise, concessions 
sometimes have to be made if the cost to 
the capitalists is less than that of a stop- 
page of production. 

At times indeed employers and govern- 
ments can be faced by quite awkward 


irectors 


decisions. This was recognised by the 
Daily Telegraph, in an editorial (20/2/81): 
“A strike would have been grievously 
harmful to the coal industry and to the 
nation.” (By “nation” they of course 
mean the capitalist class.) However the 
Telegraph also looked forward to a 
possible confrontation later, when the 
government might be better placed. As 
was pointed out in a letter to the same 
newspaper the following day, coal can 
stand up to even severe outdoor 
exposure, Capitalist priorities are the de- 
ciding factor. Food, fuel, transport and 
raw materials are all vital commodities 
and workers employed in their pro- 
duction usually have some bargaining 
power, particularly if stocks are low. On 
the other hand hospital workers, for 
example, have very little going for them. 
As for the directors, their role in the 
capitalist economy is not so vital. They 
ought not to be surprised when, despite 
financial backing which they receive from 
tuling class quarters, governments ignore 
their opinions when it comes to the 
crunch, EC EDGE 
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Foolish antics of TASS 


Necessary though the continuation and 
extension of trades union activity is 
under capitalism, the true interests of the 
workers lie instead in the _ political 
struggle to establish socialism. On the 
other hand, the vast majority of trade 
union members are not socialists. Conse- 
quently their political motivation does 
not go further than reformist activity, 
which they believe will improve their lot 
under capitalism. Some, particularly the 
more active, would claim that they are 
socialists and that their political activity 
will help to hasten the establishment of 
socialism. However the acid test is to 
examine their definition, or rather lack 
of definition, of socialism. 

In Britain it was the unions which 
brought the Labour Party into being, in 
the first place motivated by the need to 
reverse the Taff Vale judgement of 1904. 
While this specific object was achieved, it 
involved a deal with the Liberal Party. 
Since that date British unions have often 
taken a leading role in agitating for all 
kinds of reform measures, both through 
the Labour Party, to which most large 
unions are affiliated, and outside it. This 
is the dual role of unions today. On the 
one hand the day-to-day class struggle in 
industry, on the other reformist political 
activity. 

An excellent illustration of the contra- 
dictory nature of the unions is the case of 
TASS, the Technical, Administrative and 
Supervisory section of the Amalgamated 
Union of Engineering Workers (AEUW). 
Before amalgamation with the AEUW, 
TASS was known as the Draughtsmen’s 
and Allied Technicians Association 
(DATA). About 15 years ago union 
membership among the white collar staff 
whom TASS represented was low, with 
plenty of the criticism of unions in 
general which is common among those 
workers who consider themselves a cut 
above the ‘“‘common herd”’. 

That situation has now changed con- 
siderably. A concerted drive by TASS has 














led to the recruitment of a large part of 
the technical staff. This has reflected also 
the growing frustration among these 
workers at the erosion of their standards 
when compared with those of the more 
militant. While there has not yet been a 
full-scale strike, there have been a number 
of walk-outs, works-to-rule and other 
“non-co-operation”. It is noticeable that 
while the management are » adjusted 
to dealing with unions floor, 
they seem unable to a j 
of their own eyes 
those described as rs i 
idea that white-collar workers 
such things is dying ha 
now eight years since 
walk-out, employers 
believe that the unions will ge 
they wait a little longer. 
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ild no longer go alor 
2 company union, a 
nisation still operates 
th of the company. This I 
ing of elitism is reflected in a more sym- 
pathetic attitude towards union activity 
in general. The change in attitude can 
now be seen at quite a senior level, and 














this is an area of the country which has 
always been very conservative politically. 
However, the political side of TASS is 
another, altogether sadder, story. The 
more active union members, the fairly 
small proportion who regularly attend 
branch meetings, are mainly “left wing” 
supporters of the Labour Party. Instead 
of giving their attention to the recruiting 
of new members and the best methods of 
waging the industrial struggle, a fair’pro- 
portion of the available time at meetings 
is devoted to _ discussing reformist 
measures very similar to those which will 
be pushed within the Labour Party. If 
ing, this could put off potential 

\ ight join if propaganda 
the need to organise and 
so doing. The reformist 
trated in their 
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1¢ necessary translations of 
have been carried out (for 
tread “TASS is for it”, for 
2” read “TASS is agin it”) one 
recurs—TASS is keen to fight the 
of British capitalism when the 
s have given up. The attempts of 
patriotic TASS are, so we are told, 
ge sabotaged by the very people who 
ild benefit from them, assuming that 
’ work out as planned. For instance, | 
the January TASS News carried the head- 
line “‘S.O.S.—Save our Steel. Press in- 
dustry to buy from Britain’. Ken Gill, 
General Secretary of TASS, writes “TASS 
believes that British companies should 
put their money where their mouths are 













An illustration from Emile Zola‘s ‘‘Germinal” 
which vividly deals with a coal mining community 
striking against wage reductions. 
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SOME IMPORTANT DATES 








799-1800 Combination Acts 
814 Statute of Apprentices repealed 
1824-5 Combination Acts repealed 
834 Tolpuddle Martyrs transported 
1868 TUC founded 
871 Trade Union Act 
875 Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act 
1900 Taff Vale case 
906 Trade Disputes Act 
1909 Osborne case 
1913 Trade Union Act 
927 Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act 
1965 Trade Disputes Act 
1971 Industrial Relations Act 
1974 Trade Unions and Labour Relations 
Act 
P75 Employment Protection Act 
1976 ACAS established 
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RUNNING COMMENTARY 





and act in the country’s interest.” A 
statement of the concern of TASS for 
British capitalism, which is in a more re- 
strained vein, is contained in their sub- 
mission entitled “Qualified Engineers — 
The Way forward’’, to the Committee of 
Enquiry into the engineering profession. 

Recently TASS, in conjunction with 
the TGWU, put forward a “Plan to save 
British Leyland”. The argument is that 
BL is too small to compete with the 
giants, and suggests that it should join 
forces with a multinational. Even if such 
a scheme were to be successful, unless 
there were a corresponding increase in 
sales, it could do no more than create 
some employment for a few British 
workers at the expense of workers over- 
seas. Many TASS backed schemes and 
branch resolutions at best transfer 
problems elsewhere, and often involve 
deals with interests with doubtful records 
in their relations with unions. Members 
engaged in the manufacture of war 
weapons, for instance, will call for in- 
teased expenditure in this direction. The 
effort spent concocting this sort of scheme 
would be far better expended in trying to 
organise multinational union activity to 
combat the use of low pay and lack of 
organisation in, for example, Eastern 
European as a weapon against unions 
elsewhere. Such action would help foster 
international working class consciousness, 
and could well assist the spread of 
socialist ideas. 

Again, in the current January TASS 
News, Joe Ashton, a TASS sponsored 
Labour MP says that ‘‘while it took Moses 
40 years to find the promised land, the 
public these days won’t wait that long’’. 
This is part of a comic “prayer to god”’ 
for a better 1981, but it illustrates 
another theme which continually recurs 
in TASS as well as other left-wing propa- 
ganda. The “militant masses’ are 
apparently waiting impotently for the 
leaders to lead them to socialism. Indeed, 
a very old idea, but it is a myth. 

The political antics of TASS are yet 
another illustration of the need to pay 
attention to basics. The class structure of 
capitalism has not been correctly studied, 
so that they have not understood the 
causes of the evils which afflict the 
working class under the present system. 
Given this lack of understanding of the 
cause, it is not surprising that some fan- 
tastic and utterly useless remedies are pre- 
scribed. The basic assumption, despite 
confusing terminology, is that everything 
can be solved within capitalism, suitably 
patched up. EC EDGE 
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Not Cricket 


Life as a working-class “non-white” in 
South Africa is an especially abject ex- 
perience. We say working-class because 
many wealthy members of the capitalist 
class who would otherwise be regarded 
as “non-white”, notably Japanese indus- 
trialists, have enjoyed-all of the privileges 
of accommodation, travel and services 
usually reserved for “‘whites’’. Here the 
white African capitalist’s thirst for profits 
from Japanese trade overrides his racialist 
prejudices. 

The lot of the propertyless black in 
South Africa is to be treated as sub- 
human, herded in ghettoes and camps, 
segregated in squalor from whites in every 
walk of life and relentlessly harried by 
the forces of the state. A ‘“‘white” 
wanting to return a book to a public 
library, for instance, will probably have 
to comply with a rule requiring the book 
to be enclosed in a polythene bag if it is 
taken back by a black servant. 

Against this backdrop it was under- 
standable that the English Test cricketer 
Robin Jackman was recently ordered out 
of Guyana because of his links with 
South Africa. But as this issue developed 
and the Test match against the West 
Indies was disrupted, various contra- 
dictions were exposed. 

In the Summer of 1980 assorted 
spokesmen and parrots of the “right- 
wing” (although some Liberals and 
Labourites were also vocal on this matter) 
insisted that British athletes should boy- 
cott the Olympic Games as a protest 
against the oppressive regime in the 
USSR. The policy of the politicians then 
was to try and use sport as a political 
medium. Yet a few months later many of 
these same politicians and their dutiful 
echoes are sounding the “keep politics 
out of sport” slogan. The fact is that the 
politicians have not suddenly changed the 
principle on which they seek to act from 
“Use politics in Sport” to ‘Keep politics 
out of Sport’ as neither of these mottos 
was ever really their concern. It is 
economic considerations (and _ that 
doesn’t mean yours or mine) which are 
the reality behind government policy- 
making in the profit-system. Whereas 
the Russian Empire and its expansion 
pose a serious threat to the interests of 
the British owning class, no such fear is 
generated by trouble in the West Indies. 
On the contrary, they have the prospect 
of continued substantial trading. Looked 
at like this, it becomes clear why many of 
the spokesmen for British capitalism 
could welcome political hostility in sport 
at the Games and oppose any political 
disruption to the Second Test match 


against the West Indies. 

Needless to say, governments of 
several of the West Indian countries, 
notably Jamaica and Antigua, allowed the 
Tests to go ahead on their territories to 
generate some cash for their flagging 
tourist trades, rather than exclude 
supporters of apartheid and jeopardise 
the series. It is not ‘only the white South 
African leaders who demote principles 
below the pressure for profits. 


Not Cronkite 


Walter Cronkite of CBS television was 
much beloved by many Americans as—in 
the words of one newspaper — ‘‘something 
between the national flag and God’’. 
Applauded by many at the time of Viet- 
nam for his view that America should 
withdraw from the war, his recent retire- 
ment as a newscaster brought high 
praises from all and sundry. 

Every evening he would enter the 
homes of millions of American workers 
to avuncularly present them with a care- 
ful selection of reports written un- 
waveringly from the viewpoint of the 
owning class. While the working class in 
America was wrestling with all of the 
problems of capitalism—inflation, inade- 
quate housing, poverty and insecurity — 
old Walt would insist on spinning out the 
old yarns. Every broadcast was impreg- 
nated with false assumptions: all 
American people have a common interest; 
the protection of property benefits all 
equally; anyone can become a capitalist 
if he or she has the talent and initiative; 
the working class will always have to 
follow leaders; communism exists in 
Russia; and if the political ideas of eco- 
nomic equality were given any chance 
then all mayhem would break loose and 
Americans would be eating each other 
alive on the sidewalks. 

Did Walt ever open up a bulletin with 
the news that Americans in employment 
were being paid less in the form of a wage 
or a salary than the value of what they 
had produced? Did he ever report that 
the wars are the logical outcome of the 
continuous struggles over trade routes, 
markets and territories by financiers, 
industrialists and land owners? Did trusty 
Walter ever point out that with advanced 
technology and abundant natural 
resources there is no need for a third of 
the world to go hungry? Sadly Walt never 
uttered a syllable on these points; he 
dealt only with items neatly processed 
for general consumption, images and dis- 
torted facts designed to maintain the 
status quo,.the string of silent assump- 
tions which riddle every thoughtfully 
chosen news item, GARY JAY 





ECONOMICS OF HOSPIFALS 


The durability of public mental hospitals (in 
America) was based on solid economic and 
social factors. A hospital is a great source of 
employment, often in an isolated area, and is 
also a reliable market for local goods and 
services. Dr. Saul Feldman (USA) 
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Communists’ 


STRUGGLING FOR TRADE UNIONS 





Lessons Poland’s workers must learn 


A phone-in programme on a London 
commercial radio station; Mike Dickin — 
the interviewer —invites a caller from the 
Home Counties to have her say. ‘If you 
ask me’’, she says, “these militant trade 
unionists in Poland are being whipped up 
by the Communists”’. 

The interviewer is confused: “But it’s 
the Communists they’re striking against’, 
he informs her. “Yes, it’s definitely the 
>, she says, without listening 
to a word {as is the tradition on phone- 
ins). “‘These Communists have no respect 
for other people’s property”’. Mr. Dickin 
verbally scratches his head: ‘“‘But the 
Communists own the property. And it 
belongs to everyone. And...” 

And there we must leave the poor 
man, suffocating in his own ideological 
vapour. Had he been a regular reader of 
the New Communist Party’s weekly 
paper, The New Worker, the headline on 
the front of the 22 August 1980 edition 
would have added to his confusion: 
“COMMUNISTS SLAM DGANSK 
WRECKERS” it said, and then went on 
to explain that ‘Irresponsible individuals, 
anarchic and anti-socialist groups are 
attempting to exploit work stoppages in 
the Gdansk coastal region of Poland for 
their own ends”. And just to make cledr 
quite how muche “Communists” are 
opposed to strikes, the article goes on to 
quote the Prime Minister of People’s 
Poland (sic), Edward Gierek: 


Strikes will not change anything for 
the better here. On the contrary, they 
multiply the difficulties in the supplies 
and production, they disturb the 
normal life of our society. 


To some this may seem odd: here is 
Mr. Gierek, a so-called Communist, 
opposing strikes much the same as 
Margaret Thatcher, who says that she is 
an out and out supporter of capitalism, 
But then, Thatcher is not always opposed 
to striking workers, for it was she who 
was telling the gin and tonic brigade at 
the Tory Conference last October how 
much she admired and supported the 
Polish strikers. The TUC would be de- 
lighted if such enthusiasm could be 
mustered by the government when 
British workers go on strike. But then, 
the TUC is not exactly unambiguous 
when it comes to striking workers in 
Poland. 

Long before the workers of Gdansk 
had the audacity to go on strike against 
their dictators, the Polish government-run 
CRZZ (Polish Central Council of Trade 
Unions) had invited a delegation of TUC 
chiefs to visit the Stalinist Paradise and 
see state capitalism in action. But when 
the Gdansk workers started getting 
bolshie, questions were asked about 
whether the TUC team should go. 

While hacks like David Basnett spoke 
at the TUC Conference in Brighton about 
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Lenin Shipyard workers in Gdansk walkout to supp 













the “‘recent distressing events in land” 
others diplomatically wrote 
tion saying that the TUC 
should go to Poland, but must nd 
pay regards to the lads in Gd ile 
they were there. T ; : 
this and the trip was 
put it all into 
cheered the strug 
Gierek told them to go 
the sake of the 
supported the employ 
strikers and the TUC at 
for not supporting worker 
of them praised Gierek for being a great 
friend of the working class. 

It is not confusion which led to se 
many people saying things at one 
moment which they conder 
another. it is the hypocrisy of 
which gives power to the few on 
dition that they are able to dece 
majority. Poland is part of the capit 
system, the difference between it 
Britain being that in the former 
means of wealth production and dis 
ution are owned and controlled by t 
state, whereas in the latter they are 
owned partly by private shareholders and 
partly by the state. 

The hallmark of capitalism is that 
those who produce all the wealth—the 
working class—are exploited during the 
course of production by an owning class 
who pay them less than the value of what 
they produce. The profit which the em- 
ployer obtains is the main objective of 
production. So, when workers ask for 
higher wages the employer must resist 
such claims in order to defend that profit. 
The inevitable antagonism between the 
worker—who needs wages in order to 
live—and the capitalist—who receives 
rent, interest and profit manifests itself 
in a continuous class struggle. 

As long as there is class ownership of 
the means of living this class struggle can- 
not be eradicated, in spite of the pretence 
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and capitalists have a 
st. In the state capitalist 
stern Europe this pre- 


tende y betv veen classes is given the 


. Just as Hitler called 
me “National Socialist’’, 
bureaucrats who live off the 
tate capitalism have created 





the ideological illusion that they have 


m. There is a class division in the 
d i Communist countries, but some 
s in the West have misguidedly 
been taken in by the claims of the rulers. 





Since the war 


To understand recent events in Poland 
t is necessary to consider the country’s 
_ The workers of Poland faced 





jur the Second World War. In the 
Warsaw Rising of 1944 the section of the 
Polish Resistance which not only opposed 
Nazism, but also rejected the Moscow- 
instigated National Home Council, 
headed by  Bolestaw  Bierut, was 
massacred. In July 1944 the National 
Home Council became the Committee of 
National Liberation; in June 1945 this 
became the Provisional Government of 
National Unity, which declared Poland a 
“People’s Democracy” 

That not all of the Polish people 
wanted their new  Stalinist-imposed 
government was demonstrated by the 
armed resistance to it which lasted until 
1947. In January 1947 a “Democratic 
Alliance”, comprising the Communist 
Party of Poland and the Socialist Party of 
Poland, won 9 million out of 12.7 million 
votes in the last election that Poland has 
had in which more than one party was 
allowed to stand. After the election the 
leader of the opposition Polish Peasants’ 
Party was exiled and the Socialist Party 
consumed by the Stalinist Communist 
Party. 
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For ten years the Poles, having got rid 
of the Nazis, then suffered all the dicta- 
torial repression of a Stalinist regime. In 
1956 there began a brief period of “‘de- 
stalinisation” following the deaths of 
Stalin and Bierut. This liberalising of the 
regime owas partly in response to 
demonstrations by workers in Poznan in 
June 1956. The new Prime Minister, 
Wladyslaw Gomulka—who had been im- 
prisoned by Bierut in the 1940s for being 
too ‘“‘liberal’’—was no friend of the Polish 
workers when they voiced any objections 
to the dictatorship which he headed. 

In 1968 a wave of student demonstra- 
tions, which demanded freedom of 
speech and publication, was suppressed 
and several of the prominent participants 
were imprisoned. In December 1970 
workers in the Baltic ports went on strike 
in protest at increasing food prices. They 
demanded the right to organise in their 
Own unions so as to negotiate with the 
government over wages—a right they 


eo: denied by the government, which 


said that if the workers wanted to nego- 
tiate they should do so through the 
government controlled unions! 

When the Baltic workers refused to 
accept the government’s answer and 
organised demonstrations through the 
streets of Gdansk, the government re- 
sponded by sending in their uniformed 
thugs—the ‘‘People’s Army — with instruc- 
tions to shoot down anyone who dis- 
turbed their law and order. Fifty-five 
Polish workers paid with their lives. 
Again, in July 1976 workers demonstra- 
ted against increased food prices and were 
violently suppressed. There is nothing 
new about such a reaction by the ruling 
class at times of working class dissent. In 
1819 workers in Manchester were mur- 
dered on the streets when they posed a 
threat to the dictatorship of their 
masters. The same in 1834 in Tolpuddle 
when workers were deported for joining 


On strike in Lodz 
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a union. The uniforms of the state bully- 
boys may be different, but it is all the 
same class struggle. 

On 1 July 1980 the Polish govern- 
ment increased the price of meat. With 
queues in the shops, chronic sortages of 
basic requirements facing most working 
class families and rumours everywhere 
that Communist Party officials were 
stockpiling commodities and _ gaining 
privileged access to them, the patience of 
the Polish workers expired. In a spon- 
taneous demonstration of concern for 
their material interests, reminiscent of the 
strikes which spread throughout Tsarist 
Russia in February 1917, the workers 
began to fight back. This time they were 
careful not to fall victim to the guns of 
the state dictatorship; they realised that 
the first step to liberation must be the 
organisation of their own, democratic 
trade unions. Bernard Guetta, who was 
in Gdansk throughout the summer of 
1980, reported in Le Monde what he saw: 


Talking to six strikers sitting in the 
sun, we soon gather a crowd. When 
one of them answers, they all voice 
their ‘approval. “Why are you on 
strike?’ “When things are going that 
badly, you have to. Meat queues, 
unions that never do a thing for us, the 
government always lying and deceiving 
us—that’s enough! We’re not allowed 
discussion, we have no information, 
if we’re politically active we always 
have to suffer for it.” “What do you 
hope to achieve?” ‘‘Concrete improve- 
ments.” ‘What would be the most 
important?” “First the free trade 
unions, then the question of food and 
wages. We must have unions that are 
prepared to defend us.” (19/8/80). 


“Solidarity” 


The union which these workers es- 
tablished, Solidarnosce (Solidarity), was a 
well-organised and democratic union of 
workers, who deserve the support and ad- 
miration of the workers of the world. 
Guetta reports a typical instance of their 
democratic practice which could serve as 
an example to trade unionists in Britain: 


At 5 p.m. the talks with management 
are resumed at the Lenin yard. In the 
big coference room, under the central 
gaze of Vladimir Illyich on his pedest- 
al, the Director and his assistant direct- 
ors face 110 delegates representing 
17,000 of their comrades. Twenty of 
them are members of the strike 
committee and known militants of 
long standing. The others were elected 
in their own shops and are novices. 
Outside, with the benefit of loud- 
speakers, the rank and file do not miss 
a word, and since the amplification 
works both ways, their comments are 
heard in’ the negotiation room. Dis- 
agreement is soon established: the 
management refuse to grant any more 
than 1,200 zlotys and the workers 
want the 2,000 they asked for. A few 
moments later, an appeal for reason 
by the Prime Minister is not even 
listened to. “I’ve better things to do 
than listen to all this twaddle again,” 
mutters one worker. (Le Monde, 
19/8/80) 


The question is, will the limited vict- 
ory of the Polish workers lead to “‘better 
things”? That there has been a victory — 
albeit possibly temorary —is beyond 
doubt. The workers have won the right 
to form independent trade unions. By 
November 1980 “Solidarity had at least 
10 million members in a country of 35 
million.” (Sunday Times, 18/1/81) Dis- 
sident groups like the Polish Committee 
for Self-Defence (KOR) are now able to 
operate openly, which means that any 
genuine socialists in Poland would now be 
in a position to organise in the open. 
There are presently between twenty and 
forty anti-government publications in 
Poland and “some books and periodicals 
are being reprinted abroad and smuggled 
back to Poland, together with books 
written and signed by writers and essay- 
ists living in Poland, but openly published 
in emigre presses.” (Tadeusz Szafar, in 
Survey, Winter 1980). Copies of a 
statement from the Executive Committee 
of the Socialist Party of Great Britain 
have been: translated into Polish and sent 
to the strike committees. Political 
questions are once again being discussed 
in the factories, farms and streets of every 
Polish town and village. For all of that to 
have happened in an East European 
state capitalist country is a victory which 
should not be ignored. 

The main lesson that Polish workers 
must learn is that they are operating 
under capitalism To win the final battle 
they must understand how the system 
works. Some of the Polish rebels have 
naively assumed that they are living in a 
socialist society and that their troubles 
would be over if only they could trans- 
form Poland into a western-style capit- 
alist state. They are often strengthened in 
this belief by the so-called intellectuals. 

Poland is also a staunchly Catholic 
country: 80 per cent of Poles follow the 
ignorant superstitions of the Polish Pope. 
It is vital for the Polish workers that at 
all time they substitute a concern for 
their own material advantage for their 
religious beliefs. In the early days of the 
British labour movement vaguely social- 
ist ideas were mixed with religious ideals, 
but in time the latter declined. Similarly, 
it is encouraging to note that when the 
strikes were in full swing in Poland ‘‘even 
an appeal by the Primate of Poland, 
Cardinal Wyszinski, could not get the 
strikers back to work.” (Guardian 
1/9/80) 


The Polish working class must learn 
that strikes can only be a limited defence 
weapon within capitalism. Working class 
problems cannot be solved by trade 
unionism. The Polish nation may be 
likened to a large trading company, with 
the state bureaucracy the board of direct- 
ors. As with any capitalist board, it can 
only concede to the workforce as much 
as is profitable for the smooth running of 
the company. As a trading company, 
Poland has major economic difficulties. 
It owes over 20 billion dollars to the West 
as a result of importing equipment and 
technology: 
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Poland ...now occupies tenth place 
in world, and sixth place in European, 
industrial production If this 
growth is to be sustained, a prerequis- 
ite will be efficient and uninterrupted 
production. The last few months, 
however, have seen widespread indust- 
rial unrest in Poland, and at one point 
workers were on strike in over fifty 
plants and factories throughout the 
country. And the upshot of this has 
been a 15% pay rise granted to 
workers — which will cost the govern- 
ment an estimated £60 million. Und- 
ustrial Purchasing News, September 

1980) 

Increased productivity and increased 
profitability matters more to the defend- 
ers of Polish capital than the needs of the 
working class. The Polish coal industry is 
a good illustration of this. In 1979 
Poland exported 41.4 million tons of 
coal, amounting to 20 per cent of all 
the country’s production; 26 million tons 
was exported to the West. British imports 
of Polish coal increased by 50 per cent, 
and 70 per cent of the coal used by the 
British Steel Corporation was imported 
from Poland ‘‘on straightforward grounds 
of price and quality.” (Undustrial Pur- 
chasing News, September 1980). In 
August 1980 thousands of coal miners 
in the Silesian region followed the ex- 
ample of the Gdansk shipbuilders and 
went on strike. One of their main 
demands was for improved mine safety: 


The number of mines on strike has 
nearly doubled after an underground 
accident at the Halemba Colliery, 
near Katowice, in which eight miners 
were killed and eighteen injured. The 
accident is the latest in a series of mine 
disasters in southern Poland which 
have caused the deaths of sixty miners 





PRIVATE PAIN CANNOT BE 
SEPARATED FROM PUBLIC POLICY 


Mental Health professionals should not help 
to reinforce the myth that ‘“‘pain can be 
magicked away” by prescription pads, es- 
pecially when that pain goes hand in hand with 
unfavourable social circumstances like unem- 
ployment. Tranquillisers will not only dampen 
down the pain but also the anger “which. .. is 
the most appropriate and healthy response to 
being deprived of the right to work through no 
fault of your own”. This ‘dampened down 
anger” can “go sour” and lead to increases in 
depression, suicide and anxiety states. 

If the medical profession . . . allow them- 
selves to continue to be used as controllers of 
pain which should appropriately and healthily 
be expressed in anger, if they dampen down the 
energy which a healthy person puts into 
changing an unsatisfactory environment, they 
are betraying their professional integrity, they 
are whoring for a collapsing late capitalist 
society. 

We do not need any more research into the 
effect on mental health of poverty, injustice 
and lack of social opportunity; we now need 
the will to do something about those effects 
and conditions, we need “the courage to stand 
up and be counted, not to fit humans to the 
shape of the world, but to shape the world for 
humans. Dr, Kay Carmichael 
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over the last year...Many miners 
blame declining safety standards on a 
new shift system introduced last year 
with the aim of ensuring a continuous 
24-hour operation at the coalface. 
Critics of the new system claim that 
proper maintenance and repair of the 
mines have been sacrificed to increased 
production. (Guardian, 3/9/80) 


The Polish ruling class, like their 
counterparts in the West, will go to any 
lengths to increase production, export 
more and pay their creditors. If this 
interferes with the well-being of the 
miners who dig the coal out of the 
ground it is too bad. Meanwhile, the 
workers want more pay and better con- 
ditions. This is class struggle. In the short- 
term it is useful to the workers to form 
trade unions and negotiate with their 
bosses, but such negotiations will never 
resolve the fundamental antagonism 
between wage labour and capital. 

Nearly three quarters of all land in 
Poland is owned by peasants, who 
produce about 80 per cent of all Polish 
foodstuffs, For 35 years they have succ- 
essfully resisted the State’s attempts to 
collectivise the land. As long as produc- 
tion for the market continues, the land- 
owning peasants will resist the workers’ 
desire for cheap food. The Polish govern- 
ment has three problems: how will it 
increase production, feed the workers and 
pay its creditors? Like any capitalist 
government, it will fail. Some Western 
economists have suggested that the EEC 
countries should give financial aid to the 
Polish ruling class. The USA has already 
invested 3 billion dollars in Polish 
industry. All that this shows is that capit- 
alists of the world, despite national and 
ideological divisions, have a common 
interest. 

The Polish rulers fear the class 
consciousness of their subjects no less 
than Thatcher, Reagan and Brezhnev do. 
Nothing hurts a capitalist so much as a 
worker who is beginning to think. Pre- 
dictably, they offer reforms in order to 
pacify their wage slaves: 


The Party ... will fight against trans- 
gressions of social justice and it will 
tackle the reforms of the economic 
system. (Polityka, the Polish CP 
weekly paper) 
We’ve all heard that promise before. And 
we've all heard this one too: 


The Party, however, rejects the possib- 
ility of any compromise with the 
forces which are against the 
foundations of our system. (Polityka) 


Our system? The capitalist system. 
The forces which are against it? Socialists 
or communists —the words have the 
same meaning. Why are we against it? Be- 
cause we are workers and capitalism 
cannot be made to run in our interests. In 
Poland our fellow workers have won 
the right to strike. The next step? It is 
for the workers of all lands to join to- 
gether in real solidarity, not merely to ask 
for a bigger slice of the cake, but to. take 
over the bakery. STEVE COLEMAN 


GLC 
Election 


Elsewhere in this issue there are details of 
public meetings and activities for the Party’s 
GLC election campaign in Islington South and 
Finsbury. Since last month’s column, which 
announced that Barry McNeeney will be the 
Socialist candidate for the election, there has 
been a significant change in the state of affairs 
in our constituency: Douglas Eden, the 
“Jeader” of the Social Democratic Alliance, has 
announced that he will be standing in Islington 
South and Finsbury “to appeal to Labour 
voters who remember the Labour Party in the 
mould of Lord George Brown”. (We presume 
that he will be trying to find them in the local 
pubs.) Lord George “will be campaigning for 
him in Islington” (Islington Gazette, 13/3/81). 
Combined with a proposed electoral pact with 
the Liberals, we suspect that this might be the 
kiss of death for the so-called social democrats. 
Eden is to be challenged to come and defen) 
his views on April 16th when a public meeting 
at the Prince Albert pub, Wharfdale Road will 
be asking “Who Are The Social Democrats?” 
The Islington Gazette has published a letter 
from a Party member which made clear the 
SPGB’s principled opposition to all other 
parties. We are hoping that the correspondence 
will continue (there has already been one letter 
in response from a “social democrat’). The 
campaign is going to cost us more money than 
is readily available and so we once again appeal 
to you to dip into your pockets and send us 
whatever you can afford towards the greatest 
cause facing humanity today. 





ACTIVITIES IN ISLINGTON 
(For meetings see elsewhere) 


Sat Apr 4, 11, 25; May 2 
11am Selling, junction Liverpool Rd/Islington 
High St. 2pm Leave for canvassing /leafletting 


Sun May 3 
3pm Manifesto distribution, meet Angel tube u 


Mon Apr 6, 13, 27 

4.30-7pm Selling at Angel tube 

Apr 27 

7pm Leave for manifesto distribution 


Wed Apr 22, 29 
7pm Manifesto distribution, meet Angel tube 


Tues Apr 7, 14, 21, 28; May 5 
4.30-7pm Selling at Highbury & Islington tube 


Apr 21, 28; May 5 
7pm Leave for manifesto distribution 


May 6 
Spm Selling/leafletting, Caledonian Rd tube 


Thurs Apr 9, 16, 23, 30 
5-7.45pm Selling at King’s Cross tube 


Fri Apr 24, May 1 
6.30pm Manifesto distribution, meet Angel tube 


Please send details of your availability to 
Islington Branch and/or tell us how many mani- 
festos you want (20,000 printed). I'll send you 
details of where to distribute them. N.B. for 
selling events. try to bring your own supply of 
Socialist Standards in case you arrive first. 
CHRIS DUFTON 

Islington Branch Organiser 
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Tony Benn: a political con-man 


Even if capitalism was administered by 
politicans who were all selfless and honest 
men and women, it would make little or 
no difference. The evils of poverty, un- 
employment, war—the list is endless— 
are an integral part of capitalism and will 
not be removed until the system itself is 
removed. Which itself can only happen 
when the working class decides to do its 
own thinking instead of hiring out its 
minds to leaders. Good leaders or bad 
leaders —it doesn’t matter. 

There is, unfortunately, no sign yet 
that the working class is ready to stop 
putting its faith in leaders and it remains 
an endless source of wonder that they 
can go on, generation after generation 
trusting shepherds who lead them from 
one morass to another. How is it possible 

at workers could even expect people 

ke Wilson or Callaghan to solve their 
problems for them? And having realised 
after the “winter of discontent” that the 
Labour government was doing them no 
good at all, how could they possibly 
think that Margaret Thatcher would be 
able to do other than what she has done? 
There now seems to be a possibility that 
the next miracle worker the electorate 
will appoint to run British capitalism will 
be A. Wedgwood Benn. He cut the Wedg- 
wood part from his name to lend a 
spurious working-class aroma to his stock- 
in-trade, while carefully retaining the 
capitalist wealth that the name implies, It 
might be instructive, therefore, to look at 
the slogans used by this man to lever him- 
self to the top of the Labour Party — 
slogans which will presumably form the 
so-called left-wing programme on which 
the workers will in due course be asked to 
vote. 

In a report in the Guardian (2/2/81), 
we are told that Benn advocates five pri- 
orities for the next Labour government. 
It is important first to remark that one 
“priority”? is bound to be missing: social- 
ism. And yet, as he calls himself a social- 
ist, one would suppose this should be the 
sole priority. What else should a socialist 
want to introduce other than socialism? 
What is the point of being a socialist 
otherwise? If you think that socialism is 
the answer to the problems of society, 
then surely the establishment of such a 
system in the place of capitalism must be 
the object of obtaining power. If you 
don’t think that, then you are clearly a 
fraud of the most impudent kind. 
Nobody will be surprised to learn that 
Benn’s five points make no reference 
whatever to socialism. And the sad thing 
is that this slight omission will not even 
be noticed by the working class in general 
or even by the leftist Militant faction in 
the Labour Party who are lending such 
vociferous support to Benn and denying 
the right to call themselves socialists to 
such as Shirley Williams and David Owen 
(well they’re right about that last bit, at 
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least). 

First of the five priorities is “‘the re- 
storation of full employment’’. Merely to 
state this shows the utter contempt this 
would-be leader has for the working class. 
He takes it for granted that they are too 
stupid to see that the very inclusion of 
the word “resfore” is itself a piece of 
chicanery. How can you restore some- 
thing that never existed in the first place? 
Benn knows full well that the Labour 
government, of which he was a prominent 
member under both Wilson and 
Callaghan, not only presided over a large 
unemployment problem (which Thatcher 
inherited). He knows that under that 
government, unemployment actually 
doubled from the three-quarters of a 
million when the Heath Tories were re- 
moved from office to one and a half 








million when Callaghan was kicked out. 
The nerve of people like Benn and Foot 
to lead huge demonstrations denouncing 
unemployment can only mean that they 
assume the workers have no memory. 
Next we have something called ‘“‘ex- 
pansion of public services”. Whatever 
that might mean, it is clearly shown up as 
fraudulent by the cuts in social services 
which were a chief cause of discontent in 
that famous last winter of the Labour 
government. Thirdly, Benn regards it as 
important for the working class to 
support the idea of “withdrawal from the 
EEC”. In fact the question of British 
capitalism being in, or out of, the EEC is 





of no consequence whatever to the 
working class. 

So now we get to Priority Number 
Four. Benn waris unilateral nuclear dis- 
Armament. If one thing above all betrays 
the duplicity of the man (and of Foot 
and the rest of them) it is this. The 
Labour government of Attlee the Great 
was, after all, the one that made the de- 
cision to build their very own H Bomb. 
Then, when they were removed from 
office, all these lefties, Benn included, be- 
came supporters of CND and were to be 
heard screaming ‘‘Ban the Bomb!” They 
should have screamed “Ban the Bomb 
Which We Made” but perhaps that’s too 
long for a slogan. However, in due course 
the pendulum swung and Labour, inclu- 
ding Benn, was back in power. So they 
could ban the bomb, scrap Polaris, kick 
out the American bases and anything else 
that was needful to carry out their high- 
principled policy. 

As everyone knows, they did nothing 
of the sort. The Labour government 
carried on where the Tories left off, 
voting vast sums on improving their H 
Bomb at a time when they said it was 
necessary to make cuts in hospital beds, 
school meals and the like—all the very 
things in fact which they now blame the 
Tories for. Wouldn’t it be nice to be able 
to say that Benn resigned. from the 
government and even from the Labour 
Party to show his contempt for this dis- 
graceful dereliction of principle? And pigs 
might fly. Once again, he kept mum for 
the whole time his party was enjoying the 
sweets of office. But almost the very 
moment they were kicked out, he and his 
fellow tricksters were at it again. Ban the 
Bomb! 

Last, and one hopes least, Benn wants 
to ‘‘strengthen democracy at all levels 
in society’’.” It is not worth wasting 
much of the valuable space of this journal 
on worrying about what this vague clap- 
trap can possibly mean. In a society based 
on two classes, the minority owning al- 
most everything and the majority owning 
almost nothing, there is a clear limit to 
the amount of democracy that is possible. 
But if Benn now seeks power for ‘‘more 
democracy”? (whether it means anything 
or nothing), surely he should face the 
obvious question: As you were in power 
for many years until quite recently, why 
did you not introduce this improved 
democracy? Why did you not resign if 
your governmental colleagues stopped 
you? Why did we never hear so much as a 
whisper about it during the whole period 
and yet the moment you are out of office 
you suddenly discover what has been 
missing? 

Enough is enough. If the working class 
would behave like thinking human beings, 
instead of like sheep, then bogus 
shepherds like Benn would no longer be 
able to fleece them. LE WEIDBERG 
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LETTER FROM INDIA 





Conflict with Pakistan 


If recent official statements are to be 
believed, and if one is to accept at face 
value the sensationalist Indian press head- 
lines, Pakistan and India could soon be 
involved in another bloody war. 

Mrs. Indira ““Vasectomies All Round” 
Gandhi, in a recent speech, warned 
against the military build-up by certain 
neighbouring countries and called for pre- 
parations to meet any external or 
domestic challenge. The main (unnamed) 
neighbour she referred to was clearly 
Pakistan, a fact made plain when she said: 
“It is also in the air that they are pre- 
paring an atom bomb” (Times of India, 
9/1/81). In “peaceful”? contrast, Mrs. 
Gandhi hypocritically explained, while 
addressing a large crowd at Sanswara, 
India’s use of atomic energy was for 
“peaceful” ends, It is, in fact, common 
knowledge that India has atomic 
weaponry. 


~~ 50 YEARS AGO 
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In December of last year Mrs. Gandhi 
spoke of the possibility of General Zia-ul- 
Haq, the Pakistani President attempting 
“to divert the attention of the people” of 
Pakistan with military conflict with India 
(Times of India 20/12/80). This accus- 
ation contains more than an element of 
truth, as General Zia is overlord of a 
ravaged economy producing much dis- 
content and is also under pressure to 
liberalise his harsh regime. These 
domestic uncertainties, coupled with the 
Soviet armed occupation in neighbouring 
Afghanistan, have made Zia look for ex- 
ternal scapegoats, and no other countries 
fit this role better than India, Pakistan’s 
old rival, and the imperialistic Soviet 
Union. 

Unable to muster the same popular 
support of his predecessor Bhutto, 
General Zia has tried to safeguard 
strengthen his position by increas 
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A RED HERRING. 


The recent election in St. George’s raises 
a few interesting questions, 

In the first place, there seems little doubt 
that Tory, Labour and Liberals were allied 
in supporting the Conservative candidate 
against the  Rothermere - Beaverbrook 
nominee. But the first question that strikes 
one is, Why all the bother and mud- 
slinging? What is behind the Rothermere- 
Beaverbrook attempt to run the Conserva- 
tive Party? And, further, why the com- 
parative unanimity between Conservatives, 
Liberals and Labour on the Indian Ques- 
tion? Is it all a game of bluff? 

That Rothermere and Beaverbrook desire 
to wield the balance of power in the Con- 
servative Party, and that, Winston Churchill 
(who up to the present seems always to have 
changed his political colours too late) desires 
the position of Prime Minister, may all be 
true, but yet not the main object behind the 
trouble. 

\ Ireland was for decades a useful blind to 
keep the English workers from taking too 
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close an interest in their own political cir- 
cumstances. After Ireland had passed out 
of the picture, Russia stepped in, and now 
India is in the limelight. But in the mean- 
time Liberal, Tory and Labour have been 
drawing closer together and the Labour 
Party have given ample evidence of their 
ability to steer accurately in the interests 
of capital. There is a danger of the workers 
yetting restive and dissatisfied with the 
Labour meek 


Party’s acceptance of 
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capitalist conditions. What better method 
then of heading off dangerous restiveness 
than by putting up a sham fight with a new 
brand of capitalist political parties. The 
hazier and more indefinite the object and 
programme, the larger the number of people 
likely to be attracted. 

The way Gandhi has been maneu 
into such a position that many of his 
lowers are now repudiating him, suggests 
the nature of the bluff. 

The Daily Mail and the Evening News 
have been publishing furious articles about 
the surrender to Gandhi, but Gandhi 
now discovered that there are cert 
reservations relating to safeguards in the 
British Government's agreement that were 
(purposely ?) not made clear to him at the i 
time of signing. 

In the meantime, mass protest meetings 
are being held in India by Hindus wi | 
threaten to withdraw their support from | 
Gandhi if he agrees to certain demands of | 
the Moslems. It looks very like the old 
game of ‘‘ divide and conquer.’’ | 

| 
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To the worker the issues raised at St 
George’s were of no concern, as the in- 
terests engaged were capitalist interests. 
Self-government for India, like self-govern- 
ment for Ireland, is only a question of which 
group of capitalists will rule. The dinners 
to Gandhi given by the rich Bombay mill- 
owners are suggestive of the meaning of 
Indian self-government to the mass of the 
population of India. 

For over a century the population of India 
has been exploited for the benefit of Euro- 
pean capitalists who broke up the old com- 
munal village system of production that had 
flourished there for ages. In the mean- 
time, native capitalists have amassed wealth 
and own much of the recently. developed j 
instruments of modern production, The | 
latter now want political domination in order 
to secure a greater share of the fruits of the 
labour of the Indian workers—hence the 
movement for self-government. 

Indian working men and women are ex= 
ploited in mills, mines and on the land, like 
their English brethren, and, like them also, 
their only salvation lies in the international 
movement for Socialism. In this movement 
no help is to be expected from Indian mill- 
owners nor from the parties in this country 
that are united in demanding the continu- 
ance of present conditions, whether they fv 
the colours of Tory, Liberal, Labour or 
United Empire Parties. 








Pakistan’s military potential in terms of 
both manpower and armaments. Addi- 
tionally, Zia has recently been able to 
turn parts of his army into a profit- 
making concern by hiring out divisions to 
the Saudi Arabian ruling class at a high 
price. 

Both China and America have greatly 
aided Zia with armaments and money in 
his military build-up programme. And it 
is no accident that when the Indian 
government went arms shopping recently 
in America, the latter tied such strings to 
the deal as to oblige the Indians to with- 
draw from the negotiations. The 


American government had no serious 
intention of selling arms to India; the 
reason for this is their foreign policy of 





an sphere of influence. 
Ghandi’s inference that Zia is trying to 
his domestic problems can equally 
zpplied to herself. For it is no coin- 
cidence that she has made _ these 
references to Pakistan’s threat at a time 
when she herself, like Zia, is trying un- 
successfully to manage an _ unstable 
economy which has produced waves of 
worker and peasant protest against her 
ruling Janata Party. In old-style Gandhi 
fashion, she is meeting these hostile re- 
sponses with greater government powers 
of detention while increasing India’s 
military weaponry. Both Gandhi and Zia 
are preparing to deal harshly with 
potential domestic or foreign threats to 
the respective ruling classes they 
represent. 

The main conflict point betwee 
Pakistan and India is, as with many inter5 
state conflicts, a border issue. In this case, 
the fertile and mineral-enriched north- 
west Indian state of Kashmir is the dis- 
puted region. In 1965, the political 
representatives from the ruling classes of 
India and Pakistan eagerly sent in their 
armed forces to butcher one another over 
the ownership of this region. The Indian 
ruling class won; the workers of India and 
Pakistan lost. To depict the Indo-Pakistan 
war of 1965-6 as a religious one, as was 
done at the time, is totally incorrect. It 
was not a case of Hindu India versus 
Moslem Pakistan, but purely one of tne 
Indian versus the Pakistan ruling class, 
with the exploited classes of these two 
contries doing their masters’ filthy work 
for them. 

Indo-Pakistan relations have tended 
towards frequent breakdowns during the 
last 30 years and on each occasion the 
Kashmir question has been a central issue. 
It is indicative of Zia’s desires to see this 
region incorporated into Pakistan that 
even the name ‘Pakistan”—‘‘P”? Punjab, 
“A” Afghan, “K”Kashmir, ‘I’? Indus, 


be 
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@ stan” Baluchistan —serves as a continual 


reminder of the Kashmir question. In 
fact, there is not even a clearly-defined 
Kashmir border between India and Pakis- 
tan, as it appears differently on Indian 
and Pakistani maps. 

Kashmir, and its capital city Srinigar, 
was once a summer escape from the heat 
of the plains for the Moghul Emperors 
who overran much of India, bringing with 
them their Islamic religion and intro- 
ducing the caste system. While much of 
India resisted Islam, the Kashmiris more 
readily adopted the Moslem faith and 
even now Kashmir, like Pakistan, is pre- 
dominantly Moslem. Now many 
Kashmiris do not consider themselves 
Indians and indeed there is a growing 
Islamic-based independence movement, 


Briefing 











LUDDISM 
RIDES AGAIN 


“Tt is not just a question of encouraging 
investment but also of encouraging dis- 
investment”, declared Viscount Etienne 
Davignon, European Commissioner in 
charge of steel, at a press conference in 
Brussels on 25 February. And a docu- 
ment he sent to the Common Market 
Council of Ministers for their 3 March 
discussion on the steel crisis speaks of 
‘disinvestment incentives’’. 

Let’s be clear what lies behind this 
bureaucratic terminology: steel enter- 
prises are to be paid to dismantle steel 
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which must please General Zia although 
it is not clear if this small, but developing 
political movement identifies with him. 
In fact, it seems more a case of regionally- 
minded Kashmiris wanting to set up their 
“own” state, apart from India and Pakis- 
tan—an aim similar to the confused 
thinking of the Basque separatists of 
Spain. 


China has recently intervened in the. 


Kashmir dispute and called on India and 
Pakistan to settle their differences and 
face what is called “The Soviet Threat” in 
South Asia (New China News Agency, 
15/1/81). The announcement attempted 
to quell Gandhi’s fears by stating that the 
Pakistani military build-up, much aided 
by China, is not directed against India. In 
other words, it is directed against the Red 
Army in Afghanistan. 

However, despite all the Sino-Pakistani 
reassurances to the Indian government, 
the Kashmir problem will not go away. 
And as long as Kashmir remains a source 
of dispute (which will be just as long as 
capitalism remains to engender such an- 
tagonisms) Indo-Pakistani relations will 
remain tense, with possible eruptions into 
war, as in 1965. But assuming that 
General Zia.and his governmental asso- 
ciates can collectively muster together 
three or four brain cells, they might then 
realise that in terms of population, land 
mass, GNP, industrial and military 
production and even size of armed forces, 
India dwarfs Pakistan. 

Of more importance than the choice 
of war or peace by Zia or Gandhi is the 
decision by the exploited classes of these 
two nations, that is, those who fill the 
armies’ ranks, as to whether they wish to 
be used as cannon fodder in their masters’ 
dispute. RSB 





plants. After the paying of farmers not 
to grow food, or to kill their cattle, or to 
grub up their orchards, industrial capital- 
ists are now to be paid to smash up their 
machines and factories! 

This time it is not ‘‘excess” food that 
is to be destroyed, but ‘“‘excess” capacity 
to produce a key industrial product. 
Actually, this sort of thing is not new to 
capitalism; it happéns from time to time. 
The same thing happened in the Lanca- 
shire textile industry in the 1960s (and 
may happen again), and is an apt illus- 
tration of how capitalism is geared to 
profit-making rather than to serving 
human needs. 

Davignon’s document estimates that in 
the Common Market 


capacity utilisation fell from about 
80% in 1974 to about 55% in 1980. 
On this basis there may now be some 
40 million tons of excess capacity for 
crude steel production. On present 
plans in 1983 even under the most 
favourable assumptions regarding 
demand there would still be more than 
25 million tons of surplus steel 
capacity, for which there is no market 
at present cost levels. 
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There you have it! “No market at 
present cost levels”; in other words, no 
profitable market. This is true but, in 
relation to human needs, there is no 
“excess capacity” at all. Just think of all 
the railways, tractors and other machines 
which need to be produced to help elimi- 
nate poverty, ignorance and hunger 
throughout the world. But of course this 
is not taken into account because produc- 
tion is geared to producing wealth to be 
sold on a market with a view to profit. 

And this is how it has to be under 
capitalism. On this system’s value, the 
Davignon Plan to eliminate steel-pro- 
ducing capacity is ruthlessly logical. Why 
keep steel works open when the steel that 
would be produced cannot be sold at a 
profit? So close them down and throw 
the workers on the streets, paying them a 
handout to keep them going for perhaps 
a few years: 


The prospect is for a very difficult 
employment situation in the industry. 
The number of jobs in the steel indus- 
try, which was increasing up to 1974, 
has been falling from 792 thousand in 
1975 to 605 thousand in December 
1980. Although it is difficult to pre- 
dict future employment, because it de- 
pends on the actual decline in capacity 
and on the increase in productivity, it 
is clear that the industry will continue 
to face heavy job losses. 


The closures and redundancies will go on 
until the ‘‘excess” capacity is eliminated. 
There is nothing, within capitalism, that 
can be done to prevent them. To pretend 
otherwise would be to raise false hopes. 
“No profit, no production” is the econo- 
mic law of capitalism which those who 
take on the responsibility for running 
capitalist enterprises (including national- 
ised, state capitalist ones like the BSC) 
are obliged to apply whether they like it 
or not. 
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We welcome your letters on articles in this 
issue or on any aspect of the case for social- 
ism. Letters should be addressed to the 
Editorial Committee, Socialist Standard, 52 
Clapham High Street, London SW4 7UN. 





Road to socialism? 


Dear Editors 

On page 35 of the February Socialist 
Standard, ALB states that the majority working 
class must be organised for the subsequent 
running of socialist society. Socialist society in 
practice, however, would at least need 
temporary delegate bodies. The. democratic 
machinery needed for electing the temporary 
delegate bodies of a whole society could not 
itself be set up arbitrarily by an unelected 
body; it would have to grow with some func- 
tional purposes over a period of time; and ALB 
does not show how this evolution of demo- 
cratic machinery preceding socialist society 
might possibly come about without any 
existing function 
H. SMITH 
Bristol 


REPLY 

The working class will be able to make use of 
some of the existing institutions of capitalism 
in order to indicate the democratic decision to 
set up socialism. In this country it will make 
use of the elaborate parliamentary machine, 
together with the various forces of the state 
which it controls. The SPGB urges workers to 
elect socialist delegates in local and national 
elections, not simply as a propaganda exercise, 
but in order to gain democratic control over the 
machinery of the state. The growth of the 
desire for socialism can practically and effect- 
ively be demonstrated via the ballot box. In 
most capitalist countries this “democratic 
machinery” does exist, at least in constitutional 
theory. What is lacking is a working class which 
has decided to use constitutional democracy for 
the purpose of creating socialism. 

The best model of how a democratic organ- 
isation of men and women can work is the 
SPGB. We do delegate responsibility to people 
within the Party, but only on condition that 
the delegates do what the members want; 
should they prove to be unsatisfactory they are 
removed. Socialist society will be the same. 
Electing delegates does not, of course, ensure 


Cartoon by JF. Batellier 


that those elected will be the best people for 
the job in question, but it will mean that the 
majority can decide how things are done, and, 
once they have decided, ensure that their will 
is not ignored. 

Membership of the Socialist Party (in 
Britain or any other country) is an important 
training in democracy. In the last century, 
Marx pointed out membership of a trade union 
helped to prepare workers for democratic 
action. In short, the job of working for social- 
ism is itself the best means of preparing workers 
for a democratic future. If anyone wants proof 
of that, they should attend the SPGB Annual 
Conference at Conway Hall, London, between 
April 17 and 19. There they will see for them- 
selves that democracy does work and that 
when everyone wants the world to be run 
democratically they have only to put their 
political strength behind it. EDITORS 


Rea! answers, please 


Dear Editors, 

Arising out of the letter from Jean Ure (Jan. 
1981) and your self-righteous reply to it. The 
SPGB is strong on the whats and whys of social- 
ism, but weak on the hows. What is socialism? 
It is a wageless, classless, stateless social syst 
Why socialism? Because it will give peop 
better, more secure life. How will socialism 
come about? Firstly, when the majority want it 
they will vote for it democratically. Secondly. 
it must be introduced simultaneously through- 
out the world. This leaves some unanswered 
hows: 

1. How to persuade the House of Lords to 
accept the decision of the elected chamber- 
How to persuade the military to accept the 
decision. How to persuade the civil service to 
accept the decision. 
2. How can it be 
world when most of the 1 
4. How do you pers 
socialism when all they 
empty bellies? 

5. How do we prevent ourselves from © 
blown to kingdom come while we are wai 
for socialism? 

6. When we have socialism, how do we pe 
people to empty dustbins, dig roads, m i 
dive in the North Sea, without the wage 
incentive? 

7. Without the machinery of state, 
socialism to be administered? 

Unless it comes up with some real answers 
to real problems, the SPGB must be regarded as 
a religious sect rather than a political party. 
ARTHUR SPENDER 
Weston-Super-Mare 





voted for 


how is 


REPLY 
1. Socialism will only be established when a 
majority of workers understand and want it. 
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The workers constitute the vast majority of 
society. How many of the military are non- 
workers? How many civil servants are anything 
other than wage or salary slaves? (Not many, if 
the recent CPSA strike is anything to go by). 
How many journalists are able to operate 
without the aid of their fellow workers who 
print and sell their pro-capitalist propaganda? 
Once a majority is organised for socialism there 
is no reason to think that these groups will not 
be part of that majority. As for the unelected 
House of Lords, which is largely made up of 
members of the capitalist class, once the 
working class has decided to opt for socialism 
do you really think that anyone will care what 
a few unrepresentative old aristocrats have to 
say about it? 
2. The gaining of the franchise by the working 
class tends to be a consequence of the develop- 
ment of industrial capitalism. Where democratic 
facilities do not exist, it is the message of the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain that workers 
ust combine their struggles for such rights 
political struggle for socialism. 
t the moment it is not only the illiterate 
italism; the literate workers are 
y taken in by their masters’ propa- 
: experience of capitalism whic 
I about socialism and the 







































goes on the more likely 
ts will realise their real 
alism is rapidly eradicating illi- 
se the bosses need a literate work- 
educating workers the capitalist 
ducing the gravediggers for their 


is the immediate solution to 
* because production for use is 
tative to the market anarchy 
starve if profit cannot be ob- 
. Spender think of anything 
people to think about than 
on of the system which de- 


s to tell us how to avoid 
1g its cause we may 
be ). If he wants us to march 
up j ents to ban the 
t sider the more 
not electing the govern- 
place. If you wait for 
socialism to fall out of the sky, do not expect 
the SPGB to tell you how to spend your time. 
nm a socialist society work will be carried out 
for the common use of humanity. If people in 
ism want a job done they will have to 
organise to do it. If machines can be employed 
to do jobs that humans do not want to do, then 
they will. The incentive in socialism will be that 
needs will be the primary concern of social 
organisation. 
7. See reply to H. Smith of Bristol. 

Mr. Spender has had his “real answers to 
real problems”. If he is unsatisfied he can come 
back with more. If, however, he is unwilling to 
accept the SPGB’s case, preferring to stick 
rigidly to the idea that the establishment of 
socialism is impossible, then who is being 
religious, him or us?. EDITORS 











Wrong economics 


Dear Editors 

Having read a few issues of the Socialist 
Standard | find that, although mostly correct, 
certain of your statements on economics seem 
rather foolish. 

Firstly, the statement that as wages are a 
price (of labour) a rise does not cause inflation. 
Wages may be a price but they are also a cost 
(ie. a “variable” cost to the capitalist), and a 
rise in this cost will mean that to maintain 
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profit the price of the commodity to the con- 
sumer must be pushed up. Secondly, the state- 
ment that a lower minimum wage would not 
increase employment is not thoroughly ex- 
plained. The reason it would not is because the 
lower wage would reduce the worker’s spending 
power and thus cause unemployment in other 
industries and the recession-depression cycle 
would recommence. I think that these attacks 
on orthodox economics, although tempting to 
us socialists, are self defeating. May I strongly 
recommend all the editors to read Paul Baran’s 
Political Economy of Growth, which is an ex- 
cellent Marxist book on economics and could 
provide the basis for better attacks on capitalist 
economics. 

Another thing which concerns me is the re- 
peated attacks on the once-socialist Labour 
Party. You would be better served by trying to 
persuade the socialist element (there must be 
one!) to join in your campaign instead of 
alienating them. As with the Labour Party, so 
with the SWP, IMG and Solidarity: a united 
socialist movement is far better than a divided 
one squabbling about tactics. These criticisms, I 
must stress, are concerned with your tactics 
rather than your aim and the majority of the 

eo Standard is excellent and lively 
ading. But the way in which you attack 
fellow socialists as much as capitalists is over- 
harsh—they are well-meaning and sense the 
correct way ahead if not the right path. 

Finally, keep up the good work, for there 
are far too few of us socialists about. This I 
have discovered in the debates of the Grammar 
school sixth form which I attend. It ‘is literally 
me versus the rest. 

DAVID STUBBS 
Sharples, Bolton 


REPLY 
Marx considered the view that wage increases 
cause a general price rise to be an “antiquated 
and exploded fallacy”, and dealt with the 
question in his address to the General Council 
of the International Working Men’s Association 
in 1856 (available in pamphlet form as Wages, 
Price and Profit). Very briefly, profits are not 
settled by tradition, custom or the will of the 
capitalist; there is no ideal or “normal” price 
for a commodity. The capitalist sells his pro- 
duct at the maximum price that the market will 
ear and cannot therefore raise it at will. To 
accept the contrary would conflict with the 
labour theory of value —conceived by Marx and 
accepted by the Socialist Party of Great Britain 
—and leave us with the absurd notion that 
prices (of labour power) determine or regulate 
prices (of other commodities). Inflation, inci- 
dentally, is not synonymous with rising prices: 
we use the word to refer specifically to the 
issue of paper currency by governments in 
excess of that needed for the circulation of 
commodities. 

The trade cycle of booms and depressions 
is not 2 consequence of workers being unable to 
afford to buy what they produce, of there 
being “too little ’”» money. This is merely the 
superficial appearance. The present recession is 
confirmation that capitalism is operating as it 
always has: anarchy in production leading to 
the withdrawal of investment from industries in 
which the prospect of profit has diminished. 
Production for the market with a view to profit 
cannot by anything but a system of chaos. 

Paul Baran is not a writer we would recom- 
mend, since he confuses socialism with state 
capitalism —in Monopoly Capital, written with 
Paul Sweezy, he describes the Soviet Union as 
a “backward and undeveloped socialism” 
(p. 15, Penguin edn.) —and was not noted for 
his opposition to Stalin’s economic policies in 
the 1920s and 1930s. 
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Our opposition to the Labour Party and 
left-wing groups generally is not based upon a 
difference of opinion over “tactics”. The 
Labour Party was formed as a trade union 
pressure group in parliament and had no 
socialist pretensions. In 1918 it adopted a new 
constitution which included the now notorious 
Clause Four, a commitment to nationalisation 
or state capitalism. Nationalisation is not of 
benefit to the working class or a step towards 
socialism; and by pretending that it is the left 
wing make the work of socialists that much 
harder. We advocate the abolition of the wage 
labour and capital relationship and its replace- 
ment with a world society of voluntary co- 
operation and free access to wealth. Labourites 
and left wingers do not share this objective. 

Finally, don’t be put off by strong oppos- 
ition to socialist ideas: we have faced it for 
more than seventy-five years but are just as 
determined as our founders. EDITORS 
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JACK GORMLEY 


Jack Gormley was 18 when he first met the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain in the 1930s at 
outdoor meetings in Rushcroft Road, Brixton; 
it was not until 1946 that he joined our then 
Camberwell Branch. In the years between —as 
Jack wrote in the November 1975 Socialist 
Standard (“Why I joined the SPGB”’)—he had 
been attracted by reformists masquerading as 
revolutionaries, who boasting of their mass 
support imagined they were getting things 
done. Unemployment! Rents and Houses! 
Fighting Imperialism! The War against Fascism! 
Like many others who ignored the arguments 
of the SPGB, Jack was distracted by dozens of 
blind-alley issues. He went into the “lively” 
Norwood Labour Party, and was caught up ina 
Trotskyist cell. Every week there would be a 
fresh line to follow, supposedly spearheading 
the imminent workers’ take-over. 

Jack began to question all the wasted time 
and effort. The sense of the SPGB’s argument 
about the paramount necessity to overthrow 
capitalism and establish socialism, had begun to 
have its effect. He refused to be conscripted 
during the war, and joining the Socialist Party 
went enthusiastically to its education classes. 
For the rest of his life Jack vigorously propoun- 
ded socialism to-everyone he met. His expo- 
sition was clear, well illustrated by the fund of 
experience from his early politically wasted 
years, also enriched with a wide knowledge of 
literature. He particularly liked the works of 
Jack London and William Morris, and the 
poetry of Shelley. South London Party 


speakers have long been indebted to Jack 
Gormley for his example and guidance. 


Over the years the South London Press and 
other local papers published many of Jack’s 
well written and pointed letters, frequently 
printed under the pen name: ‘Standard 
Socialist”. Many of us will not forget Jack’s 
passion for discussing politics and reiligion —he 
had dispensed with religion before meeting the 
Party. At every opportunity he went to oppon- 
ents’ meetings. The writer of this notice well 
remembers a Carshalton Labour Party meeting 
we both attended. Barbara Castle MP and 
Sydney Silverman MP had given long, dreary 
speeches, and were supposed to take questions. 
Came the first tame question, then Jack got up 
and put his, it was well put, barbed and re- 
sounded throughout the hall. The MPs, hastily 
excused themselves, retreated back to the 
House of Commons. The local paper reporting 
the incident noted the speedy departure in the 
face of questions, recording Jack’s loud 
challenge: “You’re not socialists!” in the wake 
of the MPs’ going. 


Jack Gormley, troubled in recent years by 
poor health, died suddenly last month. With his 
passing, a powerful voice and pen is silenced. 
SW London Branch will greatly miss his 
political experience and valued contributions to 
discussion. His friends in the Party here and in 
Australia are sad at the loss of a staunch 
comrade. Our sympathy goes to his family; 
we share their loss. MS 
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MEETINGS 


ISLINGTON 


Public Meetings 

All at Prince Albert Pub, Wharfdale 
Road, N1 (5 mins from King’s Cross 
station) 





Thurs 16 April 8.00 

WHO ARE 

THE: SOCIAL DEMOCRATS? 
Speakers: E. Hardy, S. Coleman 


Thurs 23 April 8.00 

WHY SOCIALISTS 

ARE CONTESTING 

ISLINGTON SOUTH & FINSBURY 
Speakers: B. McNeeney, P. Cook 


Thurs 30 April 8.00 
BLACK POWER 

WHITE POWER 

OR WORKERS’ POWER? 
Speaker: E. Grant 





Fri 1 May 8.00 

THE BOMB & 

THE DOLE QUEUE— 

ABOLISH THE CAUSE 

Speaker: C. Slapper 

George & Dragon, 240 St John’s St, 
Finsbury EC1 


Mon 4 May 12-5pm 

OUTDOOR MEETING 

Upper Street (details to be 
confirmed in May Socialist Standard) 


Mon 4 May 8.00 

LABOUR, TORY — 

SAME OLD STORY 

Speakers: R. Critchfield, W. Preston- 
Hemingford Arms, Offord Rd N1 


Wed 6 May 7.30 

(Eve-of-Poll meeting) 
CUTLER’S FREE-FOR-ALL 
OR SOCIALIST FREEDOM? 
Speakers: B. McNeeney, S. Coleman 
Bridgeman Rd Library, off Caledonian 
Road Ni 


GLASGOW 
Monday 27 April 8.00 


WHY YOU SHOULD BE 
A SOCIALIST 

Speaker: H. Armstrong 
Woodside Public Halls 
Clarendon Street 












HARINGEY 
Mondays 13 & 27 April 8.15 
PUBLIC MEETINGS 

Muswell Hill Library 

Queen’s Avenue, N10 

(NB: no branch business meetings 
on 16 & 30 April) 
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Wonders 
of modern 
Science 


In this age of advanced technology, we 
may often wonder at the marvels modern 
science can perform. One _ research 
organisation, in its guide for applicants 
tells us: 


Already, using novel and indeed some- 
times revolutionary techniques, we 
have subjected materials to pressures 
greater than those at the centre of the 
earth, accelerated them to speeds 
greater than escape velocity and 
heated them to temperatures only ex- 
ceeded at the centre of some stars. 

Observational techniques form an 
integral part of such experimental 
studies and provide a challenge in 
themselves. The extreme states with 
which we are concerned can only, for 
the most part, be maintained under 
laboratory conditions for intervals of 
a microsecond or less. We have there- 
fore had to evolve diagnostic methods 
of extreme refinement working to 
tolerances that even a few years ago 
would have seemed impossible and are 
still in many -cases almost unique and 
we have already been able, in only a 
few years, to extend our knowledge of 
those extreme states which lie on the 
frontiers of science. 

However, our activities are noi re- 
stricted to these areas of physic 
wide variety of work is carried out an 
some of the other main fields of 
research are in lasers, effects of nuclear 
radiation on materials, plasma physics 
and solid state physics. 

Our programme of research is so 
wide and our resources so varied that 
our vacancies cover a wide field 
ranging from explosive studies to 
optics and from electrical phenomena 
to seismology. This booklet describes 
some of the physics in which we are 
interested. It serves to give an idea of 
the range of our work but it is 
necessarily only a selection. 





a 


The organisation is “looking for Science 
and Engineering Graduates who are 
willing to give all their skills and talents 
to this important, interesting and reward- 
ing task’. What exactly is this task, you 
may ask? Why, building atomic bombs, of 
course! The Atomic Weapons Research 
Establishment, located at Aldermaston 
and Foulness (le nom juste), may well 
entice several scientifically trained wage 
slaves into ‘working for them with 
impressive sentiments like these. In a 
socialist (sane) society, they could have 
the satisfaction of using their “skills and 
talents” for the benefit of all humanity. 
In the madhouse of capitalism they can 
use them to develop weapons that will 
wipe out large sections of humanity 
instead. BKS 





77th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
CONWAY HALL 

RED LION SQUARE 
LONDON WC1 


Easter Weekend, April 17-19 
Friday 10.30-6.00 
Saturday 1.30-6.00 
Sunday  10.30-6.00 


CONFERENCE LECTURE 

Friday 7.00 

GENERAL STRIKE versus 
DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 
(including a showing of the new film 
“The Wobblies’’) 

Speakers: A. Buick & V. Vanni 


GUILDFORD 





Friends Meeting House 
North Street 


Friday 10 April 8.00 

THE COMPUTER AGE: 

IS THIS WHAT SOCIALISM 
HAS BEEN WAITING FOR? 
Speaker: Christine Marsh 





Friday 8 May 8.30 
PUBLIC DEBATE: 

THE INEVITABILITY OF 
CAPITALISM? 

Arthur Seldon (Institute 
of Economic Affairs) 
versus E. Hardy (SPGB) 


MANCHESTER 

Thursday 23 April 8.00 
TECHNOLOGY: CURSE OR CURE? 
Speaker: Granville Williams 
(Manchester New Technology Group) 
Briton’s Protection 

Great Bridgewater St nay 
(bottom of Lower Mosley St) 


MID HERTS 


Wednesday 8 April 8.15 
THE ORGANISATION OF 
SOCIALIST SOCIETY 
Campus West Library 
Welwyn Garden City 





PARIS 
Saturday 2 May 3.30 


UNISSONS-NOUS POUR 


LE SOCIALISME MONDIAL 
AGECA, 177 rue de Charonne 
Paris lle 


77th 
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DIRECTORY 





BRANCHES 


BIRMINGHAM. Thursdays 7.30. Dr. Johnson 
House, Bull St, Corres. W. Mack, 36 Alderpits 
Rd, Shard End, Birmingham B34 7RR. Tel. 
(021) 748 5805. 


BOLTON. Tuesdays 8.30. The Founders Arms, 
St Georges St. Corres. Stephen Finch, 3 Hinkler 
Ave, Great Lever, Bolton. Tel. {0204) 651892. 


CAMDEN. 1st and 3rd Thursday in month, 
6.00 to 8.00. Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
London WC1. Corres. Conway Hall. 


EAST LONDON. ‘st and 3rd Thursday in 
month, 8.00. Room above The Whole Thing, 
53 West Ham Lane, Stratford E15. Corres. 
D. Deutz, 4 St. Mary’s Ave. E11. 


EDINBURGH. 2nd and 4th Thursday in 
month, 8.00. First of May Bookshop, 
Candlemaker Row. Corres. SPGB, c/o First of 
May Bookshop. 


GLASGOW. Mondays 8.00. Woodside Halls, 
Clarendon St. Corres. R. Donnelly, 15 Napiers- 
hall Street. 


GUILDFORD. 2nd and 4th Friday 7.00. 
Friends Meeting House, North Street. Corres. 
T. Bullen, 17 Bellfields Rd, Guildford GU1 


@c- Tel (0483) 34958. 


HARINGEY. Thursdays 8.00. West Green 
Library, Vincent Rd, Tottenham, London N15 
(few minutes from Turnpike Lane tube). 
Corres. 17 Dorset Road, N22. 


ISLINGTON. Thursdays 8.00. Prince Albert 
(1st floor), 37 Wharfdale Road, N1. Corres. 
Chris Dufton, 19 Brambledown, 77 Crouch 
Hill, N4. 


LEWISHAM. 2nd and 4th Thursday in month, 
8.15. Room 2, Davenport House, Davenport 
Rd, London SE6. Corres. Davenport House. 


NORTH EAST. Wednesdays 7.30. Rock House 
Community Centre, Seaham, Co. Durham. 
Corres. V. Maratty, 184 The Avenue, Deneside, 
Seaham. 


NORTH WEST LONDON. 2nd and 4th 
Thursday in month, 8.00. Abbey Community 
Centre, Belsize Rd, NW6 (corner of Abbey Rd, 
next to Lillie Langtry pub). Corres. C. May, 
1 Hanover Rd, NW10. Tel 459 3437. 


PADDINGTON. Thursdays 8.30 The Swan, 
17 Needham Rd W11 (off Westbourne Grove). 
Corres. SPGB, 76 Ladbroke Grove, W11. 


(@) SOUTHEND. Ist and 3rd Tuesday in month, 


8.00. 19 Kingswood Chase, Leigh-on-Sea. 
Corres. A. Partner, 28 Hambro Hill, Rayleigh, 
Essex. Rayleigh (0268) 774974, 


SOUTH WEST LONDON. Mondays (except 
Bank holidays) 8.30. Head Office, 52 Clapham 
High St, London SW4. Corres. 52 Clapham 
High Street, SW4, 


SWANSEA. 2nd and 4th Monday in month, 
7.30, Central Library, Alexandra Rd, Swansea. 
Corres. H. K. Moss, 4 Aylesbury Rd, Brynmill, 
Swansea SA2 OBS. Tel. (0792) 464872. 


WEST LONDON. Fridays 8.00 The Old 
Chiswick Town Hall, Turnham Green (corner of 
Sutton Court Rd). Corres. E. Haynes, 127 
Kingston Rd, Teddington, Midd. 


FOR INFORMATION 


BATH. B. McNeeney, The Cottage, Hartley 
Farm, Upper Swainswick, Bath. Tel. (0225) 
852051. 


BRISTOL. J. Flowers, 101 Chesterfield Road, 
St Andrews, Bristol BS6 5DS. 


DERBY. Frank V, Cash, 62 William St, Derby 
DEI SiLZ: 


DONCASTER. R. W. Edwards, 9 Mattersey 
Close, Doncaster DN4 7PZ. Tel. (0302) 57996. 
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DUNDEE. J. Finnie, 28 Hil! Street. 


EAST GRINSTEAD. A. Atkinson, 24 Estcots 
Drive, East Grinstead, W. Sussex. Tel (0342) 
311874. 


EAST KILBRIDE. J. Thompson, 2 Balfour 
Terrace, Murray, East Kilbride. Tel. (32) 
23083. 


EDGWARE. A Waite, 61 Fairfield Crescent. 
Tel (01) 952 3556. 


ESSEX/SUFFOLK. Mackenzie Dodds, Fern 
Cottage, Fern Hill, Glensford, Suffolk. 


HARROW. ian Stuart, 39 Eastcote Road, 
Pinner. Tel. 866 0216. 


HARWICH. C. Bennet. 48 Ashley Road, 
Dovercourt, Harwich, Essex. 


HULL. Peter Pink, 9 Beech Grove, Beverley 
Road. Tel. (0482) 441296. 


MID LANCS. Brian Livesey, 149 Belfield Road, 
Accrington, Lancs. 


HASLEMERE. R. Cox, 86 Lion Lane. Tel. 
(0428) 2885. 


MEDWAY (Kent). L. Cox, 110 Bell’s Lane, 
Hoo, Rochester, Kent. Tel. (0634) 250513. 


MILTON KEYNES. C. Kincaid, 14 Weavers 
Hill, Milton Keynes, MK11 2BD. 


NEWPORT. Miles Webb, 23 Stamford Court, 
Newport, Gwent. 


NORWICH. Colin Green, 3 Bell Meadow, 
Hingham, Norfolk NR9Q 4HT. Tel. 985 468. 


NOTTINGHAM. 3rd Thursday in month, 
7.30. 33 Church Drive, Carrington. Corres. 
F. V. Cash, 62 William St, Derby DE1 3LZ. 


OXFORD. J. Robertson, 80 
Oxford. Tel. (0865) 770834. 


SKIPTON. R. Cooper. 1 Caxton Garth, Thresh- 
field, Skipton BD23 5EZ. Tel. Grassington 
(0756) 752621. 


SUNDERLAND. J. Toomey, 9 Gillingham Rd, 
Grindon. Tel. (078) 324 2039. 


WOKING. C. Skelton, 1 Adelaide Villas, Copse 
Road, St Johns. Tel. Woking 66119. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY. C. Cox, 118 
Oakdale, Welwyn Gdn City. Tel. 27591. 


WEST YORKSHIRE. Corres. 20 Brandfort St, 
Bradford BD7 2ES. Tel. (0274) 75136. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


BRISTOL. 2nd Thursdsy in month, 7.00. The 
Waggon and Horses, Stapleton Rd, Bristol. 
Corres. J. Flowers, 101 Chesterfield Rd, St 
Andrews, Bristol BS6 5DS. 


CARDIFF. A. McNeeney, 51 Pen-y-lan Road, 
Roath, Cardiff. Tel. (0222) 390048. 


MANCHESTER. Thursdays 8.00. Briton’s Pro- 
tection. Gt. Bridgewater Street (corner of 
Lower Mosley Street). Corres. D. Smith. Tel. 
(106) 793 1644. 


MID HERTS. P. Mattingly, 27 Woodstock Rd, 
Broxbourne, Herts. Tel. 6164872. 


NOTTINGHAM. 3rd Monday in month, 7.30. 
33, Church Drive, Carrington, Nottingham. 
Corres. F. V. Cash, 62 William Street, Derby 
DE1 3LZ. 


NORTHAMPTON. K. Taylor, 52 Avon Drive, 
Kings Heath. Tel. (0604) 582130. 


READING. E. Tasker, 42 Redhatch Drive, 
Earley, Reading RG6 20R. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 1st and 3rd Thursday in 
month, 8.30. The Coachmakers Arms, Lich- 
field St, Hanley. Corres. L. Breeze, 15 Harrop 
St, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent ST1 2NA. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. c/o SPGB, Uni- 
versity College, London Union, Gordon Street, 
London WC1. 


Iffley Turn, 










THE 
SOCIALIST 
PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 















OBJECT 
The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and 
democratic control of the means and 
instruments for producing and distributing 
wealth by and in the interest of the whole 
community. 
















DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain 
holds: 


1] That Society as at present constituted 
is based upon the ownership of the means 
of living (i.e. land, factories, railways, etc.) 
by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working 
class, by whose labour alone wealth is 
produced. 











2] That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself 
as a class struggle, between those who 
possess but do not produce, and those 
who produce but do not possess. 







3] That this antagonism can be abolished 
only by the emancipation of the working 
class from the domination of the master 
class, by the conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution, and their demo- 
cratic control by the whole people. 










4] That as in the order of social evolution 
the working class is the last class to 
achieve its freedom the emancipation of 
the working class will involve the emanci- 
pation of all mankind without distinction 
of race or sex. 










5] That this emancipation must be the 
work of the working class itself. 






6] That as the machinery of government, 
including the armed forces of the nation, 
exists only to conserve the monopoly by 
the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must 
organise consciously and politically for the 
conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this 
machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an_ instrument of 
oppression into the agent of emancipation 
and the overthrow of privilege, aristo- 
cratic and plutocratic. 


7] That as all political parties are but the 
expression of class interests, and as the 
interest of the working class is diam- 
etrically opposed to the interests of all 
sections of the master class, the party 
seeking working-class emancipation must 
be hostile to every other party. 


8] THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
Britain, therefore, enters the field of poli- 
tical action, determined to wage war 
against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and 
calls upon the members of the working 
class of this country to muster under its 
banner to the end that a speedy termina- 
tion may be wrought to the system which 
deprives them of the fruits of their labour, 
and that poverty may give place to 
comfort, privilege to equality, and slavery 
to freedom. 




































Anyone agreeing with the above principles 
and wishing to join should apply to 
nearest branch or Head Office. 
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THE “NEW” SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY 





Soft soap opera 


It is a mark of the level at which political 
journalism is conducted when what seems 
to loom largest in the minds of some 
press commentators is the dress-sense, 
hairstyle, and love-life, of Shirley 
Williams. While all manner of things may 
be germane to our political and social 
condition, does the existence in Williams’ 
one-time-Oxford rooms, of seven photo- 
graphs of Peter Parker, (Guardian, 10 
February), have any possible bearing on 
that condition? What, one is entitled to 
ask, will these newspaper hacks cobble 
up for us next? 

The reason for printing such irrelevant 
hogwash is a determination in Fleet 
Street and broadcasting to build up the 
Labour Party’s latest defectors as the 
beautiful people of British politics, (even 
if that means the inclusion of Roy 
Jenkins). We are to be persuaded that 
these dilettantes are more concerned with 
the ‘‘moderate’’decencies of political life 
than with its intrigue and infighting. In 
fact, what primarily motivates the media 
is the perpetuation of privilege and 
patronage among an “in” group who are 
assured of a comfortable ride on one or 
other of the band-waggons operated in 
the interests of our masters (who can 
recognise a loyal servant when they see 
one.) 

The ‘“‘sacrifices’” such as Shirley 
Williams and her friends are flaunting 
in our less-than-tearstained faces are those 
of the true class-collaborator, who would 
be (Roy Jenkins and Lazards, for 
example) received into almost any board- 
room in the country. Neither would such 
people have much difficulty in being 
accepted by their Fleet Street friends, or 
by the BBC or IBA. To these latter they 
are very much a commodity, produced 
for sale with a view (that of the media) to 
profit. So naturally they can afford to 
play ducks and drakes with the organisa- 
tion which provided them with so very 
lucrative a platform from which to 
mislead, and betray, the class they pur- 
ported to represent. 

The point about the whole sorry mess 
is that the defection from the Labour 
Party of a handful of disaffected class 
collaborators must essentially be a matter 
of indifference to us of the working class. 
It is a true measure of the sort of 
organisation the Labour Party is (and 
always was) that it can contain so motley 
a crew of the misguided, the careerist, the 
opportunistic and the sycophantic. The 
real surprise is that Williams and Co. have 
decided that their political fortunes lie 
elsewhere. After all, as will become 
increasingly plain as the months pass by, 
the Labour Party will revert to type: a 
reformist hotch-potch; a “broad church’’, 
complete with its pocket-lining priest- 
hood, offering the working class nothing 
more nourishing than the same old 
mixture of pious platitudes and shop- 


soiled placebos. Right up Shirley 
Williams’ street, one would have thought: 
but no—she’s off; even if she has to be 
seen standing an awful long time upon 
the order of her going. (But then she 
would no doubt wish to maximise both 
the damage to her erstwhile colleagues 
and the publicity to herself.) 

It is certain that, should the beautiful 
quartet represented by Williams, Owen, 
Rogers and Jenkins, manage to play in 
tune, we shall shortly discover that their 
music has a remarkably familiar ring. 
Before so very long the cynical rhetoric 
will begin to fly. No amount of thumbing 
through Roget’s Thesaurus will disguise 
the old shibboleths: the inevitable “in- 
comes policy’, even should it be further 
euphemised as, say, “rational rewards”, 


or “restructured reimbursements”, will 
remain an attempt strictly to control 
wages. A Centre Party, or as they 7 
prefer to call it, a ‘“‘Social Demoer 
Alliance”’, will, willingly or unwillingly — 
wittingly or unwittingly —run capitalism 
in the interests of those who primarily 
benefit from it: the capitalists, And if 
this means —as it will—a continued tolera- 
tion of all the inequalities, frustrations 
and miseries so familiar to those who 
collectively produce all wealth, then our 
“social democrats”? may confidently be 
expected to remain dry-eyed as they toast 
each other in their Limehouse redoubt. 

For make no mistake about it, 
Williams and Co. are quite unable to do 
anything more effective than jerk on the 
ends of the strings the ruling class have 
strung them with. The nearest mention 
of Karl Marx’s name would be enough to 
send our Shirl scurrying for her crucifix 
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(or whatever equivalent she might perfer). 
These people have deliberately chosen 
not to arm themselves with the sharpest 
weapons available to us. Again this is 
natural enough, for there is no career to 
be carved out of the ripping away of the 
mask from the face of capitalistic exploit- 
ation. So they turn to the likes of John 
Meynard Keynes and, using his tool-kit, 
they tinker with what has manifestly 
become a clapped-out old banger. Oh, 
yes: it can be made to cough and stutter 
Imost indefinitely; but how many 
s are to be asphyxiated along the 


So, should a “Social Democratic” 


Party start to roll it must merely mean 
that the politics of capitalism will have 
een further fragmented. The divisions 


RSV ae 


SN 


and sub-divisions; the shades of meaning; 
] virtually numberless, and to be 
| both within the parties and outside 





jerstanding of our class position will 
been even further confused. 
Workers, offered once again a miltiplicity 
of predictably mendacious “‘solutions” to 
the inevitable crises of capitalism, may 
well be tempted to turn to a shiny new 
grouping; (well, dusted off and refur- 
bished, anyway). They might as well 
resort to a chiropodist to cure a hopeless- 
ly gangrenous leg. For it is the capitalist 
system itself which is solely responsible 
for the contradictions and absurdities; 
the cruelty and waste we see all around 
us. Capitalism works on a cold and 
irrational cruelty which leads to a total 
disregard of the cost as measured in 
human lives; it is under a compulsion to 
behave in this way. And capitalists, while 
exploiting the working class, must also 
gobble up each other: it is their only way 
“forward”, 

Labour’s Gang of Four (or however 
many they are by now) may be the 
beautiful people of British politics but 
they are trying to do the same ugly job 
as all the others. RICHARD COOPER 
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will have been further increased. \yge 


